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1935 
SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 10- August 2 


CALENDAR 


Registration ‘ R : . ; ; . Monday, June 10 

Class Work Begins . . . 7 A.M. Tuesday, June 11 
Independence Day, Holiday ; . Thursday, July 4 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s Dinners . Thursday, July 11 
Baccalaureate Service : ; ; . Sunday, July 28 

Class Work Closes. % : ; ; . 4P.M, Friday, August 2 
Commencement , , ; ; ; . 8 P.M. Friday, August 2 





Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in the 


College of Agriculture College of Arts and Science 
School of Business and Public Administration 
School of Education College of Fine Arts 
School of Journalism 
School of Medicine 





GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
More students enroll in graduate work than in any undergraduate division. 
The session is largely planned for advanced students. 
DEGREES 
Work is offered leading to various undergraduate degrees and also to the 
graduate degrees Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 





If you desire further information or wish to have a complete 
Summer Session Announcement, write to: 

Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, 

Director of the Summer Session, 


101 Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri 






































sum Mass 


@ Repeating the class drill in oral hygiene at home, 
children soon learn to massage their gums. 











cums need 


children’s 


@ To keep healthy. 
far wre stimulation than today's soft, 


cre foods afford. 


a teacher today knows 
4how much oral health counts 
in the progress of her pupils. 
And how loyally she strives to 
safeguard the soundness of their 
teeth and gums! 

In most classrooms. gum mas- 
sage is Pow encouraged along with 
Y 
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Published in the interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO.. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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age belongs in 
every classroom 
health routine! 





@ Gum Massace Is Now INcLupep 1n Orat Hyciene CLAsses 


daily tooth brushing. Adopted 
by teachers, with the hearty ap- 
proval of the dental profession, 
class drills teach the youngsters 
how to keep their gums healthy. 
Today we eat foods too soft and 
creamy to afford any work for 
the gums. And gums deprived of 
exercise grow weak and flabby 
they tend to bleed easily. 
“Pink tooth brush” is a warn- 
ing. Neglected, it may lead to gum 
troubles such as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease, even pyorrhea. 
To demonstrate the correct use 
of the tooth brush for massaging 
the gums at home, teachers in- 
struct their pupils to hold the in- 
dex finger near the outside of 
the jaw. It is then genily rotated 
from the base of the gums to- 
ward the teeth. The simple 


Bristol-Myers Co 


Vy name 
School 


Address 


York 


No. of pupils in my charse 


explanation given is that the mas- 
sage rouses sluggish blood and 
starts a fresh, invigorating flow 
through the gum walls. This action 
the youngsters can see for them- 
selves at home before a mirror. 
y y A 
Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures glowingly healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning 
the gum walls as well as cleaning 
the teeth. And its refreshing fla- 
vor wins even children to its use. 
Ipana’s ziratol content makes 
it splendid for tender gums. Try 
it yourself. Each time you brush 
your teeth, rub a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. But Ipana 
or no. every educator now can 
spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children 
the habit of gum massage. 


Dept. TMO-25, 


Please send Free Samples of Ipana and Class Hygiene Record Charts 


72 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Grade 


Name of Supt. or Principal 
I I 


(Write accurate parcel-post shipping address) 
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Make 1935 
a year of 


INDEPENDENCE! 


@ Make 1935 a year of independence and freedom 
from money worries. Wipe out the personal obli- 
gations you have accumulated in the past twelve 
months and put yourself on a sound budget basis. 
Put behind you the financial worries that take your 
mind off your work ...and your play, too. 

You can borrow $30 to $300 from Household 
on your signature. Your teaching contract is all the 
identification you need. No one need know of 
your arrangement, and every transaction is pri- 
vate, courteous and dignified. 

You can repay the loan in small monthly sums 
conveniently arranged so that you may pay out of 
salary. You pay less, naturally, if you care to retire 
the balance in less than the twenty months allowed 
for repayment. Monthly charges are figured only 
on the balance due for the number of days between 
payments. 

Ask for complete information about a House- 
hold loan by phone or a personal call. You may 


use the coupon, if you prefer. Many teachers pre- * 


fer to complete the entire loan by mail. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 

2nd Floor, Shank- 19th Floor, Railway 
man Building, Exchange Bldg., Olive 
3119 Troost Ave. St., between 6th and 7th. 
4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor Missouri 
Building Theatre Bldg. 

1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 
Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 2:;% on unpaid balances only 


This coupon brings you FREE information—use it 
Name........... ica aahcoumeiealninigintctahaaaiaadiataghipblataieiindagldentcliisstils iaihdadegatedae 
cr ccicsiainstanl sonics teitlatoinipiandthapenenetieataliesiman tN tiistkichitldlialiiaaiaiadbi 
PINE ND ccsececctiseninrctannen snadaeeedehahsaiekenaaie sil icdelttpicecheiaaiiaaiinaialattdie 
Amount I wish to borrow $.... Wane | 


NII ciccriscitccaisisascaenndebeniacainana evsbiaiadebdintsbicspaetiesibiabaiuibiiaaiiil 
This inquiry does not obligate me or put me to any expense 








SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Hiking Among the Foothills on Eastern 
Slope of Famous Pikes Peak. 


Eight Weeks of 
Cool Comfort 


In a Famed Scenic Setting 


Summer Courses at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
THURSTON J. DAVIES, President 
Spend your summer vacation 
where living is enjoyable and 

learning a pleasure. 


A Faculty of 
National Prominence 


Graduate and _ undergraduate 
College Courses including Drama 
and Music, also the Arts (Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
formerly Broadmoor Art Acad- 
emy). 


Courses Open Monday, 
June 17, 1935 


For information address Dr. Ralph J. Gilmore, 
Director, 104 Administration Bldg., Colorado 
College, Colerado Springs. 
1935 Convention of N. E. A. in 
Denver, Only 70 Miles Away. 
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Some Facts and Figures 


During the past few years, the national income has been sharply on 
the decline, the cost of government has continued to mount omniously. 
For example in 1913 the cost of government per family was $121.00. In 
1923 it was $290.00; in 1932, $450.00. When city, state and national legis- 
latures are levying new taxes continrally it is natural that the taxpayer 
should view with alarm any attempt to foist additional tax burden upon him. 


Privately owned utilities pay taxes to schools, to the city, county, state 
and national government. When a city goes into business as it does when 
it undertakes to operate its own utilities, it does not pay taxes. This lost 
reyenue must be made up by other taxpayers and thus the tax rate is 
boosted. 


American citizens owe it to themselves to be familiar with the dangers 
threatened in a municipal ownership of utilities. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











QUTDOOR PLAY IS 


good, for bldson 
sows the fun of chewmg gum 


@ The regular, mild exercise of the jaws 
afforded by chewing gum five to ten minutes 
after at least two meals a day appears to bring 
a double benefit. This is the benefit of increas- 
ing masticating power as an aid to better 
digestion while promoting greater cleanliness 


of the mouth so important to mouth health. 











There is a reason, a time and place for chew- A 
ing gum. a 


FOUR POINTS TO HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME 








ARE RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL 
CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


P-42 


Forward Looking manufacturers call 
upon great universities to make impartial in- 
vestigations of their products. Results of such 
research form the bots of our advertising. 
What you read over our signature about chew- 
ing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 





Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
I foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
Visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tainclimbing: mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug.23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espaiiola. University 
Theater with ound instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate work. Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 





COMBINE N. E. A. AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Intermission makes this possible 


N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 











Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 
University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. E) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 














NAME 





Street and No. 


City and State__-— 
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NGTON | 





SUMMER SESSION, 1935 
June 17th to July 26th 


a eal 


Graduate Courses | 


Undergraduate Courses | 
Special Courses for 
Teachers 


Also Courses in 


BUSINESS, JOURNALISM, 
SOCIAL WORK, ENGINEERING, 
ART, MUSIC, NURSING 
For Bulletin of the Summer Session, ad- 
dress Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer 


Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 








Rachel Salisbury’s 








BETTER WorK HAasits 


“A Practice Book on the Thought Side 
of Reading and Composition” 


Results of a recent scientific experiment 
prove beyond question what these exer- 
cises will accomplish. 


They produce outstanding gains in think- 
ing and reading comprehension that 
apply not only to the English course, but 
to every course the pupil takes. Wit! 
BETTER WORK HABITS you can be 
certain of raising achievement in any 
class, and, most important of all, of pr 
venting a large number of high-school! 
failures. 
a 


Write for detailed information 
232 Pages .60, List Price 


SCOTT, “ORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago: 623 S. Wabash Atlanta: 29 Pryor St. N. FE. 
Dallas: 308 Santa Fe Bldg. 

New York: 114 E. 23rd St. 
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Official Organ of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
Send all contributions to the editor. 





THOS. J. WALKER, Editor 


E. M. CARTER, Adv. Mgr. 
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Published monthly, except June, July and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri State Teachers 


Association as per Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of the M. S. T. A., under the direction of 


the Executive Committee. 





Entered as Second-Class matter, October 29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Missouri, under Act of 


March 3, 1879. 


authorized May 17, 1921. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917; 





Annual membership dues $2.00, $1.00 of which is to cover cost of School and Community. 


tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 


Subscrip- 





Change of Address—If you have your address changed give old as well as new address. 





GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 7-9, 1935. 


General Officers 


H. P. Study, President, Springfield, Superintendent of 
Schools; W. H. Lemmel, lst Vice-President, Flat River, 
Superintendent of Schools; Anna L. Sawford, 2nd Vice- 
President, Sedalia, Teacher Smith-Cotton High School ; 
John W. Edie, 3rd Vice-President, Maysville, Superin- 
tendent of DeKalb County Schools; E. M. Carter, Secre- 
tary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary of Reading Circle 
Board, Advertising Manager of School and Community ; 
Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor of School and Com- 
munity and Associate Secretary-Treasurer; T. E. 
Vaughan, Columbia, Assistant Secretary and Business 
Manager. 


Executive Committee 


J. F. Taylor, Chairman, Kennett, Superintendent of 
Schools; H. P. Study, Ex-Officio, Springfield, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis, Super- 
intendent of Instruction; Ethel Hook, Kirksville, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, State Teachers College; Grace M. 
Shepherd, Maryville, Professor of Education, State 
Teachers College; L. H. Bell, Lexington, Superintendent 
of Schools; Mary C. Ralls, Kansas City, Teacher, E. C. 
White School. 

Legislative Committee 

George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education Bldg., 
Kansas City, Price L. Collier, Richmond; B. B. Cramer, 
Smithville; John W. Edie, Maysville; Edith Gallagher, 
Roosevelt Jr. High School, St. Joseph; Hattie Gordon, 
5616 Wyandotte, Kansas City; Geo. L. Hawkins, Board of 
Education Bldg., St. Louis; C. H. Hibbard, Ava; L. M. 
Hosman, Cameron; Theo. W. H. Irion, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia ; Ww. F. Knox, Jefferson City; B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla; L. O. Litle, Neosho; George R. Loughead, Poplar 
Bluff; D. R. McDonald, Webb City; W. H. McDonald, 
Trenton; R. G. Russell, Clayton; W. H. Ryle, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Marion Schott, Kirksville; 
Roger Smith, Jefferson City; Kathryn Spangler, Clin- 
ton; H. P. Study, Springfield; Blanche Templeton, Rock 
Port; Mrs. Rubye H. Thompson, Charleston; M. B. 
Vaughn, Montgomery City; W. M. Westbrook, Marshall; 
9 B. Womack, Dewey School, St. Louis; L. E. Ziegler, 
oonville. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City ; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum 
bia; E. W. Mounce, 412 E. High, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


Chairman, Bolivar; Stephen Blackhurst, 
1403 Edmond, St. Joseph. 


Dessa Manuel, 
St. Charles; May Peterman, 


Reading Circle Board 
County Supt. W. F. Hupe, Chairman, Montgomery 
City; Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc; Supt. G. M. Cozean, 
Fredericktown; President H. P. Study, Ex-Officio, Spring- 
field; Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 
Necrology Committee 
Francis L. Skaith, Gower, 1935; Willard Graff, Butler, 
1935; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1935; W. T. Carrington, Jeffer- 
son City, 1936; H. E. Blaine, Joplin, 1936; Beth Kanaga, 
3654 Jansen Place, Kansas City, 1936; Anna L. Swartz, 
Edina, 1937; W. F. Pierce, Cardwell, 1937; Florence 
Cooper, Mullanphy School, St. Louis, 1937. 
Committee on Resolutions 


First, I. M. Horn, Memphis, 1936; Second, C. A. 
Phillips, Columbia, 1935; Third, John W. Edie, Mays- 
ville, 1936; Fourth, Gail Shikles, 1126 E. 15th, Kansas 
City, 1935; Fifth, Hattie Gordon, 5616 Wyandotte, 
Kansas City, 1935; Sixth, R. H. Divine, Garden City, 
1936; Seventh, L. O. Litle, Neosho, 1936; Eighth, W. H. 
Lemmel, Flat River, 1936; Ninth, C. J. Burger, Wash- 
ington, 1936; Tenth, Dr. W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau, 
1935; Eleventh, Nellie McCarthy, 3618 Lafayette, St. 
Louis, 1935; Twelfth, E. S. Lehmann, Kirkwood, 1936; 
Thirteenth, H. H. Edmiston, 5821 Kennerly, St. Louis, 
1935; Ex-Officio, President H. P. Study, Springfield and 
State Supt. Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City. 

Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office, 

Fred Miller, Normandy; H. A. Phillips, Warrens 
burg; B. M. Stigall, Paseo High School, Kansas City. 

Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 

Genevieve M. Turk, Chairman, Scarritt School, Kansas 

City; Alva L. Allen, Bethany; Ward Barnes, Normandy ; 


Mrs. Florence D. Begeman, Troy; Marian Bissett, 
Springfield; Stephen Blackhurst, St. Charles; C. F. 
Boyd, Ozark; John L. Bracken, Clayton; Fred L. Cole, 


Philipine Crecelius, 
L. V. Crookshank, 
E. A. Elliott, Joplin; 


Potosi; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; 
Blewett High School, St. Louis; 
Brookfield; Miles Elliff, Lebanon ; 
L. A. Eubank, State Teachers College, Kirksville; Mary 
Flahive, Scarritt School, Kansas City; W. H. Guenther, 
Lexington; Stanley Hayden, Kahoka; J. T. Hodge, Cass 
ville; W. A. Hudson, Deering; W. H. Lemmel, Fiat 
River; Don Matthews, Sullivan; W. E. Morrow, State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg; H. E. Robinson, Yeager 


School, Kansas City; C. H. Sackett, Roosevelt High 
School, St. Louis; W. J. Saupe, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Chas. Scott, Chaffee; Roy Taylor, Hercula 
neum; J. V. Thompson, Eminence; Calla E. Varner, 
Central High School, St. Joseph; M. Wray Witten, 
Versailles. 


Fact-Finding Committee 
A. G. Capps, Chairman, University of Mo., Columbia; 
P. O. Selby, State Teachers College, Kirksville; =~ & 
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GOING to the N. 


educational, inspirational; 


E. A.? The meetings are 

Atlantic City, enter- 

taining, healthful. Visit the Winston Exhibit, 

D-12, D-14—opposite the Registration Booth. 
~_" 


THERE were 54,000 soldiers named Smith in 
the A. E. F. during the war. But among geog- 
raphy authors there is only one Smith—J. Russell 
Smith, author of the new Smith Single-Cycle 
Plus Series (Home Forks, Wor.p Forks, AMert- 
can Lanps anp Peoptes, Foreicn LAnps ann 
Peoptes, and Our InpustRIAL WorLp). 


oT 
WHO?’S afraid of the big bad—doglike carnivore 
or any of various small coleopterous or lepidop- 
terous larve which infest granaries? You're 
right! Little Johnny never found this definition 
of WOLF in Tue Winston Srmptiriep Dic- | 


TIONARY. 
tt al 


IT isn’t John; it isn’t William—the most com-| 
mon name of men and boys throughout the 
world is Mohammed. 


a a 
PRINCIPALS of smaller high schools some- 
times hesitate to introduce a commercial course 
because they fear it may be expensive. The new | 
Winston commercial texts (INTRODUCTION TO 
Business, BooKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE Uszg, | 
and Typewritinc FoR IMMEDIATE Use) enable 
any principal to offer commercial education at | 
minimum cost. These books stress the modern 
socialized type of course and adapt commercial | 
education to the needs and desires of practically 
all students, while the teacher’s manuals are so 
explicit that any high school teacher can suc- 
cessfully handle these subjects. 
ee 

AT least 1,400,000,000 persons or 70 per cent of 
the entire world today still wear an amulet or 
some other emblem or charm to protect them 
from evil spirits, bad luck, or sickness. Pref- 
erable for the latter is Dr. Copetanp’s Hom: 
MepIcAL Boox ($2.95). “It’sa comfort to have 
it handy,” one Principal w rote. “Within a week 
we used it in two emergencies,” wrote another. 
595 pages. Indexed for quick reference. 


_ 
1635—founding of Boston Latin School, fore- 


runner of the American high school. 


™ “" , 
1935—Winston publications, in use wherever the 
English language is spoken and taught, comprise 
the finest list in fifty-one years of publishing. 
COMPANY. 
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YHIS 

SALES TAX 

\ HO BELIEVE in a sales tax? 
Very few, we’ll admit. The 


great stock argument against it, and 
one whose validity we recognize, is 
that it does not tax according to abil- 
ity to pay. Taxes which tax accord- 
ing to ability to pay are supposed to 
be the income tax and the property 
tax. With recent depreciations in the 
value of property and the reduced in- 
come from it, Ownership no longer 
represents ability to pay. Only one 
type of taxation now represents real 
ability and that is the tax on incomes. 
Large incomes could certainly stand 
a higher rate than is now levied 
against them in Missouri, but there 
seems to be no disposition on the part 
of the General Assembly to tamper 
with the present income tax rates. 
There seems to be only one way to 
meet the present need for additional 
revenue and that is the sales tax. 

Is this a case where the end justi- 
fies the means? The ends seem to be 
desirable ends. They are the raising 
of money for relief, the financing of 
the schools and a reduction in prop- 
erty tax which in the main seems to 
he imperative. How important these 
ends are, common sense will indicate 
when we realize, first, that thousands 
of good people, through no fault of 
their own, must for the time being de- 
pend upon the public for food, shelter 
and clothing—the bare necessities of 
life; second, that schooling is a basic 
necessity to the general welfare and 
its temporary neglect will bring dis- 
aster; for the stream of life which 


youth is pouring into the nation’s 
veins is a continuous stream and each 
section of it must be adequately strong 


else all the future is weakened; 
third, that the ownership of property, 
especially real estate and homes, is be 
coming less and less possible on ac- 
count of the burden of taxes. When 
these conditions are given their 
proper weight the ends gained cer- 
tainly justify the levying of an ade- 
quate sales tax. 

If sales taxes were the only taxes, 
then the unfairness of them would be 
much more real. But since the rich 
are paying heavy income and prop 
erty taxes it seems fair that those who 
pay neither should be called upon to 
pay something to support the services 
they enjoy. 

EDUCATION 
AND BUSINESS 

HAT WAS A stirring address on 

‘*Business and Edueation’’ which 
Superintendent Sutton of Atlanta, 
Georgia delivered before the <Ad- 
ministrators’ Meeting at Columbia 
recently. His that business 
prospers in proportion as education 
develops, well maintained on 
broad general principles. It takes no 
great mind to understand that an ig- 
norant people can neither provide nor 
ecnsume many of the material things 
that are considered essential in a mod- 
ern civilized society; but, nevertheless 
we are prone to forget the fundamen- 
tal relation. His thesis that the pres- 
ent depression is due to the fact that 
education has been allowed to lag too 
far behind technological development 


thesis, 


was 


. 
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in the tremendous spurt which the lat- 
ter has taken in the last quarter of a 
century was also logical and sup- 
ported by facts. 

However, one of our own school- 
men, Supt. Jno. W. Gilliland of 
Aurora in his brief discussion of Supt. 
Sutton’s address demonstrated a 
method of bringing these facts home 
to local business men in a very effee- 
tive way. He had gone to business 
men in his own community and dis- 
cussed with them the relation of the 
Aurora Sehool with their own per- 
sonal business. ‘Together they had 
talked over the question of their tax 
bills and their money returns as com- 
pared therewith. The druggist, the 
automobile dealer, the clothier, the 
grocer having his attention focused 
on this relation cannot help seeing 
that there is a very real and positive 
correlation between good schools and 
good business. They did see it. 

Mr. Gilliland’s method should be 
more widely followed. If it were, we 
would not see thousands of merchants 
opposing a sales tax which is to pro- 
vide money to be spent for relief and 
education, both of which will bring 
profit to the local merchant more di- 
rectly than to any other single group 
of people. 


THE STUDENT WHO 

CANNOT GO TO COLLEGE 
AVID O. SHERMAN of the 
Springfield Senior High School in 


a prepared address for the radio 


makes an appeal to the Springfield 
community which ought to be made 
to every community throughout the 
country. ; 

The burden of Mr. Sherman’s radio 
address is the high school graduate 
who cannot go to college because of 


AND COMMUNITY 


lack of cash to pay tuition fees. It ts 
hard to imagine a more heart-rending 
tragedy than that presented by a fine 
young man or woman whose am- 
bitions have been fired by the work of 
the high school, who see before them 
the possibilities of their further de- 
velopment, who dream of services to 
humanity which they might render, 
aud who are denied the 
necessary equipment simply because 
they lack a few dollars of the billions 
which now seem to be cluttering thie 
avenues of progress. 

Yet such is the case, and the joy otf 
the situation is that at least one com- 
munity is trying to do something 
about it. We quote from Mr. Sher- 
man’s address: 

‘‘We in Springfield are tortunate 
in having a superintendent and prin- 
cipal of the high school who are vital- 
ly concerned about our young people. 
They do not think their work is over 
when school is out, nor that their 
responsibility ends with the student’s 


access to 


eraduation.’’ 

As a result of this interest, eleven 
460 scholarships were provided by 
various civic organizations and in- 
terested individuals, which means 
that this year, because of a paltry 
$660, eleven of the community’s unde) 
privileged boys and girls are prepar- 
ing themselves for full participation 
in the affairs of the nation up to the 
limit of their capacities. 

What Springfield has done other 
communities do. Her program 
furnishes an example to every high 
school community in the State as to 
how a most tragic situation can be at 
least partially solved. It is a chal- 
lenge which each high school should 
fing at the community in emphatic 
terms. 


Cali 

















SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


What One 
Teacher Gave 


ij am writing this story as it was told to me 
wy a three-fold purpose. First, to me it is an 
intensely interesting story inasmuch as it hap- 
pened right here in our own state of Missouri. 
My pleasure in the story is further intensified 
in that I am personally acquainted with Mr. 
Howard. 

Secondly, I feel that we as teachers so often 
indulge in a sort of self-pity whereby we would 
make believe that our lives are living sacrifices 
to the cause of humanity, and we further mar- 
tyrize ourselves with the idea that our efforts 
are poorly appreciated, our successes minimized 
and our failures used as measuring rods of our 
true worth. We who are so easily beaten should 
gican some lesson of courage in this story of a 
main who refused to go down in the very face 
of defeat. 

he third reason I tell this story is that the 
one who restored to the toys and girls of this 
little community tucked away in the hills of 
Southwest Missouri, their rightful opportunity 
for educational training which had been wrested 
from them by unknowing hands, merits credit 
and honor for his part in it. 








+ 





The Teacher’s Annual Salary He Gave to the 
Erection of This House. . 

UY HOWARD walked from lowa 

to Springfield, Missouri, in the hot, 

dry month of July in the year of 
1933. A sehool in llickory County that 
was late about employing a teacher be- 
eause the members of the board were un- 
certain if there would be sufficient funds 
for paying expenses, was looking for a 
teacher. Mr. Howard evidencing the 
necessary professional requirements and 
also having apprised patrons of the dis- 
trict as well as members of the school 
hoard of his willingness or perhaps I 
should say his (for he had 


eagerness 





~] 
oe 


bv Mary Louise Gorpon 





learned from those about that there were 


no regular religious services held for 
sometime) to hold religious services with 
them on Sundays, was elected to teach 
the Mulberry School in Hickory County 
for the term of 1933-3 

Mr. Howard then went back to Iowa 
for his two sons the youngest of whom 
was suffering with tuberculosis. Having 
returned to Hickory County with his boys, 
Mr. Howard secured for one a job, placed 
the other in the care of a kindly neighbor 
and set about to teach the Mulberry 
School. Such was the eagerness of the 
inhabitants of that locality for learning 
that Mr. Howard’s enrollment for regu- 
lar classes was quite varied. He soon 
found himself oceupied in the arts of 
teaching requiring technique for the vary- 
ing steps from the kindergarten to the 
high school. Even one young woman past 
twenty vears of age enrolled for high 
school work. 

The night of November 9, the school 
house was burned down. It was impos 
sible to vote bonds for the erection of a 
new building. A mass meeting was called 
in an attempt to rebuild by the patrons 
donating the material and labor. This 
too met with defeat. 

Then Mr. Iloward offered to donate his 
vear’s salary to purchase material for a 
new building—the patrons donating all 
necessary labor. 

This plan worked and a 
larger and much better than the old one 
stands as a monument to Guy Howard. 
to his love of his profession and to the 
future betterment of the vouth of Mul- 
berry School. 

I have told this incident 
times and almost always the question has 
been asked of me. ‘‘Why did he do it?”’ 
Frankly, I eannot answer that question 
For some reason, it has never occurred 
to me to wonder 2’? Tt seems suf- 


new school 


numbers of 


‘‘why? 
ficient that a teacher loves boys and girls 
just because they are boys and girls and 
that he did them gratis the few 
months in a vear of opportunity for moral 
and eultural growth that is rightfully 
theirs. 


vive 


. 
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Morgan County 
Honors M. Wray Witten 





work does not offer a life of funda- 

mental satisfactions to those who de- 
vote themselves to it, who think that labor- 
ing with children, teachers and citizens for 
an improved status of education is a lost 
labor of love, who conceive of school work 
as devoid of honors, and who consider rural 
folk as the least appreci- 


7 cu WHO BELIEVE that school 


sions of admiration and appreciation were 
voiced by the mayor and leading educators 
of the state who had known Mr. Witten 
and his work through the years. Congrat- 
ulatory messages from his former students 
were received and gifts were presented. 
To measure service statistically is easy, 
but inaeecurate. When we recite that dur- 
ing his administration 





ative of conscientious ef- 
forts in their behalf, 
should know the story of 
M. Wray Witten, County 
Superintendent of Schools 
for Morgan County, Mis- 
sour. 

On October 12, 1934, the 


town of Versailles had 
taken on a gala appear- 
anee. Early in the morn- 
ing conveyances loaded 
with  ehildren accom- 
panied by parents and 
teachers began arriving. 





Throngs of boys and girls 
were on the streets and 
in the stores. Before noon 
it was evident that Mor- 
gan County was coming 
to town. On the Court 
Ilouse lawn began to ap- 
pear evidences of ecoun- 
try food, and an air of jolly neighbor- 
liness pervaded the usual quiet of the 
autumn day. These fifteen hundred 
children, these scores of teachers and these 
hundreds of parents and friends were turn- 
ing out to show their appreciation of the 
twenty-five vears of service that M. Wray 
Witten had given to the schools of the 
county as their superintendent. After a 
dinner of the good old kind with its chick- 
en and ham, its pickles, salads, pies and 
sakes, there was a program. The children 
sang, everybody sang and there were 
speeches in plenty-of appreciation recogniz- 
ing the fine leadership of the man whom 
the celebration was honoring. 

In the evening a banquet was given in 
the city hall where numerous brief expres- 





Co. Supt. M. Wray Witten M. 


most of the school-houses 
have been rebuilt or thor- 
oughly remodeled, that 
sanitary lighting has dis- 
placed the common bDilat- 
eral plan of 25 years avo 
throughout the county, 
that only one school plant 
is not heated by an ap- 
proved heating plant, 
that each school has a 
working library, and that 
many other physical im- 
provements have been 
made, we have then told 
only of the _ superficial 


and easily accomplished 
work that has marked 
Mr. Witten’s term of 





service. 
But the appreciation of 
Wray Witten’s work 
as it was shown on this 
October day by the people of Morgan 
County records a spirit which no statis- 
tical system measures. Here one saw 
faith in education portrayed in unmis- 
takable signs. Here was evidence of ©o- 
operation, and education is cooperation 
par excellence. Fathers, mothers, teach- 
ers, taxpayers, legislators, state and 
eounty officers, and children are work 
ers together in the school enterprise. 
Morgan County through this celebration 
and through its years of cooperation with 
its school superintendent has displayed 
about all of the civie virtues that one ean 
think of. But let’s look at some of the 
interesting facts about this man Witten 
Here are a few: 
He believes in system- 





his first work was 














his 


an 





to make the State Course of Study a real- 
ity in his schools. His teachers know that 
it is a course to be followed, but they also 
know that a course is not a fine, hard line 
from which there ean be no variation. 

He believes in organization—‘It makes 
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He believes in continuity of effort. Rome 
wasn’t built in a day. Growth is not an 
instantaneous manifestation. 

He believes in his people with a patient 
unfaltering faith that they and he are de- 
sirous of arriving at the same ends, viz., 


men bers,—many 
find these Morgan County teachers active- 
ly supporting them. 

fe believes in high schools—twenty-five 
years ago there was only one in the county 
it seeond class, 
hig school within reach of each child. 








for orderly life’’ he says. His teachers are the making of a better world through edu- 
always 100% members in his County, Dis- cation. 
trict and State Associations. Not merely He has been elected to the educational 
progressive movements leadership of his county eight times, three 
as commissioner and five as superintend- 
ent. Only once has he been opposed and 
then quite unsuccessfully. 
ably be a candidate again and with the 
Now there’s a good’ usual result for he loves his people and 
they return it in kind. 





H. B. DOOLITTLE 
AN APPRECIATION 
ERT DOOLITTLE is dead. ‘‘True 


friendship between man and man is in- 
finite and immortal.’’ So says Plato. 

It is like a shadow on an afternoon in 
summer, steadily lengthening and broad- 
ening till the sun goes down after which 
all shadows are gathered together into 
night and are followed by a brilliant new 
day. 

Our friendship with Bert Doolittle was 
ever thus. As we knew him better and 
longer our esteem for him waxed steady 
and stronger. Our love for him became 
greater. We shall always cherish his 
amiable smile, his hearty laugh, his vigor- 
ous hand-clasp and his utter disregard 0: 
sham. And as the seasons come and g¢ 
our memory shall ever be sweetened by 
the wholesome thought of his manly vir- 
tues and ideals which made life to him so 
well worth living. 

Bert Doolittle’s friendship has been vast- 
ly worth while. It is not dead. Like the 
sprig of evergreen it will live on through 
the winter of sadness and sorrow. To those 
of us who knew him best and loved him 
most, his friendship will grow. It will 
continue to lengthen and broaden until 
our evening sun sinks into that misty 
horizon where all friendships shall be gath- 
ered together and blended into that mys- 
terious night surely to be followed by a 
new and glorious day. 


—G. 


E. Dille 


- { } 


He will prob- 
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Study Habits or Scatter-Brain Thoughts? 


Rachel Salisbury j 


OW MANY ADULTS do you know who 
H can be depended upon to read directions 

carefully and follow them accurately? 
How many of them, over a friendly cup of 
tea, can tell you with any directness the one- 
two-three things the minister said in his Sun- 
day sermon? Having just read the biography 
of John Paul Jones, how many of them can 
name his three outstanding achievements? The 
chances are that, like high school pupils, they 
read directions too hurriedly to get things 
right the first time, that they remember noth- 
ing from the sermon except the illustrations, 
and that they can tell little about Jones ex- 
cept that he was fastidiously fond of dress or 
had a high-powered temper. Facing adult in- 
ability to deal with the serious problems of 
the times, we are likely to ask the final ques- 
tion, How much of the apparent, inattention 
and dullness of thinking in adults is due to 
poor habits uncorrected or actually acquired 
in school? 

It is doubtful whether the average man ever 
practices better learning or thinking habits in 
after-school life than he used during school 
years. In view of the prevalent opinion that 
when a boy graduates he is through studying 
and has finished his education, it is doubtful 
whether he even uses what study habits he 
has to any extent. This condition is more 
lamentable when we consider that solving 
school problems (even textbook problems) re- 
quires the exercise of exactly the same menta! 
habits that are required in solving life prob- 
lems. In school or out, a person reads for 
facts, makes observations, weighs authority, 
infers, validates, forms judgments, expresses 
opinions; and he does these well or ill accord- 
ing to his established habits of study. These 
habits begin in school years. Each of us 
teachers may well ask, “How many of my stu- 
dents, when they are adults, will be able to 
get the important points from books read, or 
from lectures heard, or to organize their ex- 
periences, direct and vicarious, into some com- 
munication useful for their own purpose?” 

When the hilarious breezes of reunion at 
the beginning of each school year have sub- 
sided somewhat, we are likely to hear the 
rattling of the skeletons in the scholastic clos- 
et, chief among which skeletons is the mam- 
moth of poor study habits. No matter how 
great the delight of seeing Peggy McQuade’s 
friendly smile once more, it is apparent by 
the third day that she can’t study any bet- 
ter this vear than she did last. She never 
could pick out the important facts in a civics 
lesson; and here on her first paper in science, 
she declares seriously that the chief thing to 
remember about Keppler is that he had a cop- 
per nose. Last year Billy Mottel failed many 
a time in English because he never paid the 
slightest attention to directions. If he was 


told to use ink, he used pencil; if he was told 
to read the first act and write a summary, 
he read the whole play and wrote nothing. 
Here on his first mathematics paper he has 
written only a brief list of answers, when he 
was asked to make a complete record of his 
calculations for evidence of method. For three 
years both of these pupils have been rated at 
the edge of failure; they are apparently heade} 
for another year of only borderline success, 
Why? 


Supervised Practice in Study Habits 


Perhaps in our crowded curriculum we have 
been hoping that reliable study habits would 
be automatic by-products of the total environ- 
ment. Perhaps we have been depending too 
much upon advice and have not given enough 
practice and training under guidance. In in- 
dustry experts make analyses of motions and 
procedures in order to improve the quality of 
the goods and to reduce the time consumed in 
producing them. They call this increased ef.- 
ficiency. These experts do not call their em- 
ployees together and give them a lecture, with 
advice about motions and processes. They 
show them individually how to work, and they 
watch them use the new methods until the men 
have acquired skill. Literally, they give super- 
vised practice. 

In the huge business of schooling similar 
efficiency is needed. Improvement of the qual. 
ity of the learning products, at a saving of 
time, is highly important. Here likewise it 
cannot be acquired merely by giving advice. 
The teacher-expert must go about among the 
students, showing them how to study, and 
watching them use the new methods until they 
have acquired skill in their use. There must 
be true, supervised study. 

In face of the problems of supervised study 
the following questions persistently arise: 

Can a specific study habit be isolated and 
conscious training given to improve pupil ef- 
ficiency in using that study habit? Will that 
study habit, practiced in one set of circum- 
stances, transfer to other similar study situa- 
tions? Will it, in addition, effect a pupil's 
general learning or thinking habits, so that 
transfer to adult life may be expected to oc- 
cur? 
















Checking Improved Study Habits 


An answer to these questions was sought in 
an experiment carried on last year with 474 
high school pupils in Wisconsin. The study 
habit selected for training was outlining. 
Seventh, ninth, and twelfth grade pupils were 
used. At each of these grade levels all of the 
pupils were first given a series of six tests; 
then approximately half of the pupils (the 
experimental group) were given special train- 
ing in outlining in their English classes, and 
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the other half (the control group) studied 
English in the regular way, having no part 
in the training. At the end of the experi- 
mental period all of the pupils were again 
given the tests. These beginning and end tests 
showed any improvement made by either 
group. 

The training consisted of 30 lessons in out- 
lining and summarizing, the psychological 
steps of which were so carefully developed 
that the pupils were likely to achieve mastery 
at every point.! The exercises used for prac- 
tice were entirely objective and self-explana- 
tory, so that differences due to teacher treat- 
ment were practically negligible. In all of 
the exercises analysis of thought was empha- 
sized first and making the outline followed 
merely as evidence that the pupil had com- 
prehended the relationships which the author 
had intended to express among his ideas. It 
was thought that such training in the study 
habit of outlining might improve pupil chances 
of school success. 

Matched pairs of pupils (one from the ex- 
perimental and one from the control group) 
were practically equal in initial mental age, 
intelligence quotient, and reading ability. Any 
gains made by a control pupil were subtracted 
trom the gains made by his experimental mate 
and the difference was held to be the real gain 
made by the experimental pupil, due to the 
training. In Schools C and D the experimenta. 
pupils took the training intermittently, using 
the special lessons twice a week for one se- 
mester (15 school weeks). In Schools A and B 
the experimental pupils took the training in- 
tensively, using the special lessons each day 
for 30 days (6 school weeks). 

It was found that very significant gains in 
reading ability were made at 11 grade levels. 
In 6 weeks, trained pupils in Schools A and 
B raised their reading ability from one to two 
school grades; and in one semester trained 
pupils in Schools C and D raised their read- 
ing ability over one school grade. During the 
same periods, the corresponding control pupils 
made no changes in their grade levels. As 
measured by the Haggerty Reading Examina- 
tion, Sigma 3, it was found that training in 
outlining as given in these four schools brought 
very definite and statistically reliable improve- 
ment in reading ability. 

It was also found that definite improvement 
in the study of content subjects occurred, al- 
though no outlining assignments in any of the 
content subjects (history, civics, science) were 
ever given. The training in outlining was 
given in English classes, and any application 
of the study habit to content subjects was 
made involuntarily or unconsciously by the 
pupils themselves, and constituted transfer of 
the study habit. 

Experimental groups in 7th grade history 
and 9th grade civics made over twice as much 
improvement on standardized tests as their 
matched controls. A 9th grade science group 
did 20 per cent better on a final test than their 
matched controls. The group in 12th grade 
history and a second group in 9th grade civics 
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did 50 per cent and 70 per cent better than 
their matched controls. ‘Training in outlining 
and summarizing, as given in English classes 
in this experiment, transferred successfully v0 
history and civics, and somewhat to science, 
causing greater improvement in scholarship in 
these subjects than that made by untrained 
pupils. 

it was also found that the trained pupils 
did better on a reasoning test than their 
matched controls. The Burt Graded Reason- 
ing Test? was given at the beginning and 
end of the experimental period, but at no time 
in between was practice in formal reasoning 
problems given to any pupils. The only prac- 
tice in thinking was that required in outlin- 
ing, where ideas were judged to be main 
topics, subtopics, or no topic at all, and were 
set in their proper places in an outline. This 
practice in thinking® transferred effectively 
to the reasoning problems, bringing much 
higher grades for the trained pupils, who 
made 50 to 250 per cent better scores on the 
final tests than their matched controls. That 
training in outlining, as a study habit, as 
given in this experiment, caused definite im- 
provement in reasoning ability is clear from 
these data. 

The following table of critical ratios shows 
that these gains were not due to chance but 
were legitimate effects of training in outlin- 
ing and summarizing. A critical ratio or 2.0 
indicates that 3 gains out of a hundred may 
have been due to chance; a critical ratio of 
3.0 or more indicates that there is not one 
gain in 10,000 that could have been due to 
chance.* 


Critical Ratios of the Gains Made by the 
Experimental Groups 


Grade 12th 9th 9th 7th 
Time 6wks. 6wks. l sem. 1 sem. 
No. of Pairs 28 64 38 20 
Reading 6.6 6.2 5.0 4.7 
Reasoning 3.6 5.5 2.3 2.0 
Transfer 3.1 3.3 2.5 5.0 

(hist.) (civics) (civics) (hist.) 

1.6 
(science) 


From these data we may conclude that the 
study habit of outlining can be so taught that 
it will bring improvement in reading, in study- 
ing content subjects, and in reasoning. 

In view of these conclusions the fact that 
Peggy McQuade and Billy Mottel go on do- 
ing poor work year after year may partly 
be due to the fact that they have not been 
trained to use efficient study habits. When 
brief training in one such study habit results 
not only in better school work but also in 
better thinking habits, we must believe that 
something can be done about study habits. 


1 The 30 lessons are included in Better Work Habits, 
by Rachel Salisbury. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1932, 219 pp. 

2 Burt, Cyril. Mental and Scholastic Tests. P. S. 
King and Son, London, pp. 239-242. 

3 Thorndike, E. L. Reading as reasoning. 
of Educational Psychology, 8: 323-332, 1917. 

4 Tiegs, E. W. and Crawford, C. C. Statistics for 
Teachers, Houghton, Mifflin Company, page 137. 
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Study Habits or Scatter-Brain Thoughts? 


Rachel Salisbury j 


OW MANY ADULTS do you know who 
H can be depended upon to read directions 

carefully and follow them accurately? 
How many of them, over a friendly cup of 
tea, can tell you with any directness the one- 
two-three things the minister said in his Sun- 
day sermon? Having just read the biography 
of John Paul Jones, how many of them can 
name his three outstanding achievements? The 
chances are that, like high school pupils, they 
read directions too hurriedly to get things 
right the first time, that they remember noth- 
ing from the sermon except the illustrations, 
and that they can tell little about Jones ex- 
cept that he was fastidiously fond of dress or 
had a high-powered temper. Facing adult in- 
ability to deal with the serious problems of 
the times, we are likely to ask the final ques- 
tion, How much of the apparent, inattention 
and dullness of thinking in adults is due to 
poor habits uncorrected or actually acquired 
in school? 

It is doubtful whether the average man ever 
practices better learning or thinking habits in 
after-school life than he used during school 
years. In view of the prevalent opinion that 
when a boy graduates he is through studying 
and has finished his education, it is doubtful 
whether he even uses what study habits he 
has to any extent. This condition is more 
lamentable when we consider that solving 
school problems (even textbook problems) re- 
quires the exercise of exactly the same menta! 
habits that are required in solving life prob- 
lems. In school or out, a person reads for 
facts, makes observations, weighs authority, 
infers, validates, forms judgments, expresses 
opinions; and he does these well or ill accord- 
ing to his established habits of study. These 
habits begin in school years. Each of us 
teachers may well ask, “How many of my stu- 
dents, when they are adults, will be able to 
get the important points from books read, or 
from lectures heard, or to organize their ex- 
periences, direct and vicarious, into some com- 
munication useful for their own purpose?” 

When the hilarious breezes of reunion at 
the beginning of each school year have sub- 
sided somewhat, we are likely to hear the 
rattling of the skeletons in the scholastic clos- 
et, chief among which skeletons is the mam- 
moth of poor study habits. No matter how 
great the delight of seeing Peggy McQuade’s 
friendly smile once more, it is apparent by 
the third day that she can’t study any bet- 
ter this vear than she did last. She never 
could pick out the important facts in a civics 
lesson; and here on her first paper in science, 
she declares seriously that the chief thing to 
remember about Keppler is that he had a cop- 
per nose. Last year Billy Mottel failed many 
a time in English because he never paid the 
slightest attention to directions. If he was 


told to use ink, he used pencil; if he was told 
to read the first act and write a summary, 
he read the whole play and wrote nothing. 
Here on his first mathematics paper he has 
written only a brief list of answers, when he 
was asked to make a complete record of his 
calculations for evidence of method. For three 
years both of these pupils have been rated at 
the edge of failure; they are apparently heade} 
for another year of only borderline success, 
Why? 


Supervised Practice in Study Habits 


Perhaps in our crowded curriculum we have 
been hoping that reliable study habits would 
be automatic by-products of the total environ- 
ment. Perhaps we have been depending too 
much upon advice and have not given enough 
practice and training under guidance. In in- 
dustry experts make analyses of motions and 
procedures in order to improve the quality of 
the goods and to reduce the time consumed in 
producing them. They call this increased ef.- 
ficiency. These experts do not call their em- 
ployees together and give them a lecture, with 
advice about motions and processes. They 
show them individually how to work, and they 
watch them use the new methods until the men 
have acquired skill. Literally, they give super- 
vised practice. 

In the huge business of schooling similar 
efficiency is needed. Improvement of the qual. 
ity of the learning products, at a saving of 
time, is highly important. Here likewise it 
cannot be acquired merely by giving advice. 
The teacher-expert must go about among the 
students, showing them how to study, and 
watching them use the new methods until they 
have acquired skill in their use. There must 
be true, supervised study. 

In face of the problems of supervised study 
the following questions persistently arise: 

Can a specific study habit be isolated and 
conscious training given to improve pupil ef- 
ficiency in using that study habit? Will that 
study habit, practiced in one set of circum- 
stances, transfer to other similar study situa- 
tions? Will it, in addition, effect a pupil's 
general learning or thinking habits, so that 
transfer to adult life may be expected to oc- 
cur? 
















Checking Improved Study Habits 


An answer to these questions was sought in 
an experiment carried on last year with 474 
high school pupils in Wisconsin. The study 
habit selected for training was outlining. 
Seventh, ninth, and twelfth grade pupils were 
used. At each of these grade levels all of the 
pupils were first given a series of six tests; 
then approximately half of the pupils (the 
experimental group) were given special train- 
ing in outlining in their English classes, and 
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the other half (the control group) studied 
English in the regular way, having no part 
in the training. At the end of the experi- 
mental period all of the pupils were again 
given the tests. These beginning and end tests 
showed any improvement made by either 
group. 

The training consisted of 30 lessons in out- 
lining and summarizing, the psychological 
steps of which were so carefully developed 
that the pupils were likely to achieve mastery 
at every point.! The exercises used for prac- 
tice were entirely objective and self-explana- 
tory, so that differences due to teacher treat- 
ment were practically negligible. In all of 
the exercises analysis of thought was empha- 
sized first and making the outline followed 
merely as evidence that the pupil had com- 
prehended the relationships which the author 
had intended to express among his ideas. It 
was thought that such training in the study 
habit of outlining might improve pupil chances 
of school success. 

Matched pairs of pupils (one from the ex- 
perimental and one from the control group) 
were practically equal in initial mental age, 
intelligence quotient, and reading ability. Any 
gains made by a control pupil were subtracted 
trom the gains made by his experimental mate 
and the difference was held to be the real gain 
made by the experimental pupil, due to the 
training. In Schools C and D the experimenta. 
pupils took the training intermittently, using 
the special lessons twice a week for one se- 
mester (15 school weeks). In Schools A and B 
the experimental pupils took the training in- 
tensively, using the special lessons each day 
for 30 days (6 school weeks). 

It was found that very significant gains in 
reading ability were made at 11 grade levels. 
In 6 weeks, trained pupils in Schools A and 
B raised their reading ability from one to two 
school grades; and in one semester trained 
pupils in Schools C and D raised their read- 
ing ability over one school grade. During the 
same periods, the corresponding control pupils 
made no changes in their grade levels. As 
measured by the Haggerty Reading Examina- 
tion, Sigma 3, it was found that training in 
outlining as given in these four schools brought 
very definite and statistically reliable improve- 
ment in reading ability. 

It was also found that definite improvement 
in the study of content subjects occurred, al- 
though no outlining assignments in any of the 
content subjects (history, civics, science) were 
ever given. The training in outlining was 
given in English classes, and any application 
of the study habit to content subjects was 
made involuntarily or unconsciously by the 
pupils themselves, and constituted transfer of 
the study habit. 

Experimental groups in 7th grade history 
and 9th grade civics made over twice as much 
improvement on standardized tests as their 
matched controls. A 9th grade science group 
did 20 per cent better on a final test than their 
matched controls. The group in 12th grade 
history and a second group in 9th grade civics 
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did 50 per cent and 70 per cent better than 
their matched controls. ‘Training in outlining 
and summarizing, as given in English classes 
in this experiment, transferred successfully v0 
history and civics, and somewhat to science, 
causing greater improvement in scholarship in 
these subjects than that made by untrained 
pupils. 

it was also found that the trained pupils 
did better on a reasoning test than their 
matched controls. The Burt Graded Reason- 
ing Test? was given at the beginning and 
end of the experimental period, but at no time 
in between was practice in formal reasoning 
problems given to any pupils. The only prac- 
tice in thinking was that required in outlin- 
ing, where ideas were judged to be main 
topics, subtopics, or no topic at all, and were 
set in their proper places in an outline. This 
practice in thinking® transferred effectively 
to the reasoning problems, bringing much 
higher grades for the trained pupils, who 
made 50 to 250 per cent better scores on the 
final tests than their matched controls. That 
training in outlining, as a study habit, as 
given in this experiment, caused definite im- 
provement in reasoning ability is clear from 
these data. 

The following table of critical ratios shows 
that these gains were not due to chance but 
were legitimate effects of training in outlin- 
ing and summarizing. A critical ratio or 2.0 
indicates that 3 gains out of a hundred may 
have been due to chance; a critical ratio of 
3.0 or more indicates that there is not one 
gain in 10,000 that could have been due to 
chance.* 


Critical Ratios of the Gains Made by the 
Experimental Groups 


Grade 12th 9th 9th 7th 
Time 6wks. 6wks. l sem. 1 sem. 
No. of Pairs 28 64 38 20 
Reading 6.6 6.2 5.0 4.7 
Reasoning 3.6 5.5 2.3 2.0 
Transfer 3.1 3.3 2.5 5.0 

(hist.) (civics) (civics) (hist.) 

1.6 
(science) 


From these data we may conclude that the 
study habit of outlining can be so taught that 
it will bring improvement in reading, in study- 
ing content subjects, and in reasoning. 

In view of these conclusions the fact that 
Peggy McQuade and Billy Mottel go on do- 
ing poor work year after year may partly 
be due to the fact that they have not been 
trained to use efficient study habits. When 
brief training in one such study habit results 
not only in better school work but also in 
better thinking habits, we must believe that 
something can be done about study habits. 


1 The 30 lessons are included in Better Work Habits, 
by Rachel Salisbury. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1932, 219 pp. 

2 Burt, Cyril. Mental and Scholastic Tests. P. S. 
King and Son, London, pp. 239-242. 

3 Thorndike, E. L. Reading as reasoning. 
of Educational Psychology, 8: 323-332, 1917. 

4 Tiegs, E. W. and Crawford, C. C. Statistics for 
Teachers, Houghton, Mifflin Company, page 137. 
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One of the most pointed challenges directed 
to educators by society is: “What are you 
doing to make better thinkers of our children? 
We want them to meet the problems of a 
changing world better than we have done.” 
That their demand is not inconsistent with 
school objectives is shown by Dewey, who says, 
‘“‘We state emphatically that upon its intellec- 
tual side education consists in the forming of 
wide-awake, careful, thorough habits of think- 
ing.”’5 

We have shown that very satisfactory re- 
sults in the attainment of better thinking can 
be achieved in schools through transfer of 
training in one study habit—outlining.* That 
training in the conscious use of other com- 
mon study habits might bring similar results 





through direct training as well as through 
transfer seems reasonable. Much thorough 
laboratory and classroom investigation in study 
habits is needed. Other study habits should 
be psychologically analyzed and training les. 
sons constructed to provide a maximum of 
practice in their successful use. As in the 
case of outlining, improved skill in the use of 
a given study habit is almost certain to bring 
immediate improvement in the quality of 
school learning and may also insure the de- 
velopment of habits of thinking and study 
that will function successfully in adult life. 


5 Dewey, John. 
Co., 1933, page 78. 

6 For a complete report of the investigation, see the 
Journal of Educational Research for December, 1934, 
(28 :241-254). 


How We Think. D. C. Heath and 





DENVER The Convention City of the N. E. A. 


6¢Q\ IT ALONG, LITTLE DOGY, git 
along.” The great 1935 round-up of 
the N. E. A. officially scheduled for 
one short week in July, will, for thousands of 
teachers, become an all-summer, all-Colorado 
vacation. For Denver is the heart of the 
world’s great vacation land. 

Two national parks are located in Colorado. 
The Rocky Mountain National Park, of which 
Estes Park is perhaps the best known spot, is 
only 90 miles from Denver. A one-day motor 
trip takes the traveler through Estes Park via 
magnificent canons, Grand Lake, with its 
“highest yacht club of the world,” and two 
continental divides. 

Seventy-five miles south of Denver is the 
Colorado Springs region, famous for Pike’s 
Peak and the Garden of the Gods. From Colo- 
rado Springs, the motorist may drive by way 
of scenic Corley highway or Ute Pass to 
Cripple Creek, the one-time famous mining 
center of the state. 

If a longer motor trip is desired, the conven- 
tion goer may wish to drive to the Mesa 
Verde, land of the Aztecs, in southwestern 
Colorado. Here, the homes of the Cliff Dwell- 
ers of two thousand years ago may be en- 
tered. The country offers no more magnif- 
icent scenery than that which may be seen 
on the trip to this mesa. The world-famous 
million-dollar highway is part of the route. 

Denver, itself, is only 12 miles from the 
mountain range. Within easy access of the 
city, itself, are innumerable trips through 
rock-walled canons to emerald lakes spark- 
ling on top of the world and to the summits 
of peaks leoking déwn on the clouds. In less 





than a day one may drive from Denver to the 
summit of Mount Evans, 14,300 feet above sea 
level, and return. The ardent motorist who 
can forego a morning’s sleep, will drive up to 
see the sunrise from the summit, bringing a 
frying pan, bacon, and coffee pot along, for 
breakfast on the shore of Echo Lake. 

Denver maintains a system of mountain 
parks. A seventy-five mile motor trip through 
these areas provided by the city, includes the 
trip over Lookout Mountain, Genesee Mountain 
through Evergreen, and down the new Bear 
a road. Roads throughout these parks are 
oiled. 

There is room among these vast hills for all 
N. E. A. guests who may come. There is 
sport waiting here for hunter and fisherman, 
for golfer and horseback rider. And the 
primeval wilderness for those who can watch 
breathlessly while a deer steps from the edge 
of a forest to drink from a mountain stream. 

Throughout the entire state are mountain 
hotels and camps which offer the traveler 
either luxury or rustic comfort, according to 
taste and purse, and the certainty of nights 
of cool and restful sleep. 

When packing that bag for the N. E. A. 
convention, the delegate should show foresight. 
Yes, put in those hiking boots, drag along 
the golf sticks, find a corner for your fishing 
tackle. If you have a riding outfit, bring that, 
too, for the west offers no greater thrill than 
that of horseback rides through pine forests to 
distant hills. 

Teachers not only of Denver, but of all Colo- 
rado are prepared to help the N. E. A. guest 
plan his stay in terms of a great vacation. 
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What the University Professor Does 


A radio address over KSD delivered April 21, by Dr. Hermann Almstedt, 
Professor of Germanic Languages of the University of Missouri. 


ITHOUT the scholar and his work—both 
W investigational and teaching—there is 

no university. The complex structure 
and organization of universities today with 
their host of administrative officers, business 
functionaries, and other officials make us eas- 
ily overlook this simple, but all-important 
truth. Leave out the scholar and his work, 
and you will have remaining the outer shell, 
the institutional machinery with all its rattle 
and clatter. It is the scholar who gives to an 
institution of higher learning its real sig- 
nificance and meaning; his measure becomes 
the measure of the institution with which he 
is connected. 

These observations seem so _ self-evident, 
common-place, and trite that I almost feel 
ashamed to make them. Yet, I am willing, 
right at the beginning of my radio talk about 
“What the University Professor Does,” to ex- 
pose myself to your indulgent smile, if by so 
doing I shall have made myself unmistakably 
clear. 

Well, then, we shall proceed. You will notice 
that I speak of the scholar; the word “pro- 
fessor,” though its ancestry and lineage are 
honorable, has acquired in American usage 
too many connotations that, to say the least, 
are not defining enough for our purposes this 
evening. The professorial title should mark 
the highest distinction of academic achieve- 
ment, the title “doctor,” the lowest; but the 
reverse is true on many campuses. Such is 
usage, and as a linguist I have long learned 
not to quarrel with usage. 

With the depreciation in the title “profes- 
sor,” goes hand in hand, naturally, a good- 
humored, but nevertheless depreciatory evalu- 
ation of the professor’s function. To the query 
“What does the professor do?” comes the 
facetious answer: “Oh, nothing; he is a man 
of leisure!” Knowing the species I shall at 
once refute the first statement that he does 
nothing, but shall gladly accept the second, 
that he is a man of leisure—but mark you, 
“Of leisure,” not “of idleness.” These two 
terms are not synonymous. 

May I crave your indulgence if I play around 
the word “leisure” for just a moment. 
shall take you back to the ancient Greeks who 
used that word “leisure,” but in their tongue 
called it schole. From this word schole came 
that host of derivatives which are now in cur- 
rent use with us, namely the words school, 
scholar, scholarly, scholarship, etc., and it 
would be carrying coals to Newcastle (or if 
another figure suits you better) water into 
the sea, for me to attempt to define these 
words. You know their meaning. But for our 
purposes it is significant to note that schole 
meant “leisure” originally. For the Greeks, 


a scholar was a man who had leisure hours 
(not idle hours) in which he gave his thoughts 
and investigating mind to matters beyond the 
affairs of the day, away from the din and 
dust of the work-a-day world, and achieving 
wisdom, created works that today are still the 
object of wonder and admiration, and the 
source of knowledge and inspiration. “The 
wisdom of a scribe cometh by opportunity of 
leisure” says an ancient chronicler. Plato and 
Aristotle were such men of leisure. In the 
course of our human educational progress we 
have added to our leisure hours the micro- 
scope and the test-tube—in short the labora- 
tory, and have thus joined experiment to phil- 
osophic inheritance. May we never lose this 
combination! How the Greeks would have 
welcomed this addition! But evolutionary 
processes move slowly, and Rome was not built 
in a day. Suffice it to say then, that to call 
a professor “a man of leisure” (and I am 
now using the word “professor” with all the 
dignity and with all the ancient rights and 
privileges thereunto appertaining) is to honor 
him. What America needs is more reverence 
for scholarship and learning. 

In this series of radio talks that you have 
been listening to from time to time, you have 
been told in several instances what the Uni- 
versity Investigator does in this field or that 
of human endeavor and you may have gained 
the impression from the gentlemen address- 
ing you that investigational research is all 
they do. By no means. They do a lot of other 
things besides engaging in research. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri has no private scholars 
whose sole function it is to do research. It 
might be highly desirable for the good of the 
State, not only for its reputation and stand- 
ing, but also for its profit, to provide in its 
highest institution of learning such positions 
of pure research, unencumbered by extraneous 
duties. Such positions are today largely fos- 
tered by private grants and subventions, such 
as the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie 
endowments, and other private enterprises. 

No, the professor in a modern university is 
anything but a medieval recluse. As a member 
of a complex academic corporation, he belongs 
to one or more faculties; these faculties have 
standing and other committees; these commit- 
tees demand his time and energy. Absorbing 
as this service is, it is nevertheless very neces- 
sary, for it not only keeps him in touch with 
his colleagues, but makes him ever mindful 
of the fact, that in the last analysis he must 
share vitally in the responsibility of the edu- 
cational program and its successful carrying 
out. With the expansion of the university as 
a service station for the community have come 
obligations to the professor that can not be set 
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One of the most pointed challenges directed 
to educators by society is: “What are you 
doing to make better thinkers of our children? 
We want them to meet the problems of a 
changing world better than we have done.” 
That their demand is not inconsistent with 
school objectives is shown by Dewey, who says, 
‘“‘We state emphatically that upon its intellec- 
tual side education consists in the forming of 
wide-awake, careful, thorough habits of think- 
ing.”’5 

We have shown that very satisfactory re- 
sults in the attainment of better thinking can 
be achieved in schools through transfer of 
training in one study habit—outlining.* That 
training in the conscious use of other com- 
mon study habits might bring similar results 





through direct training as well as through 
transfer seems reasonable. Much thorough 
laboratory and classroom investigation in study 
habits is needed. Other study habits should 
be psychologically analyzed and training les. 
sons constructed to provide a maximum of 
practice in their successful use. As in the 
case of outlining, improved skill in the use of 
a given study habit is almost certain to bring 
immediate improvement in the quality of 
school learning and may also insure the de- 
velopment of habits of thinking and study 
that will function successfully in adult life. 


5 Dewey, John. 
Co., 1933, page 78. 

6 For a complete report of the investigation, see the 
Journal of Educational Research for December, 1934, 
(28 :241-254). 
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DENVER The Convention City of the N. E. A. 


6¢Q\ IT ALONG, LITTLE DOGY, git 
along.” The great 1935 round-up of 
the N. E. A. officially scheduled for 
one short week in July, will, for thousands of 
teachers, become an all-summer, all-Colorado 
vacation. For Denver is the heart of the 
world’s great vacation land. 

Two national parks are located in Colorado. 
The Rocky Mountain National Park, of which 
Estes Park is perhaps the best known spot, is 
only 90 miles from Denver. A one-day motor 
trip takes the traveler through Estes Park via 
magnificent canons, Grand Lake, with its 
“highest yacht club of the world,” and two 
continental divides. 

Seventy-five miles south of Denver is the 
Colorado Springs region, famous for Pike’s 
Peak and the Garden of the Gods. From Colo- 
rado Springs, the motorist may drive by way 
of scenic Corley highway or Ute Pass to 
Cripple Creek, the one-time famous mining 
center of the state. 

If a longer motor trip is desired, the conven- 
tion goer may wish to drive to the Mesa 
Verde, land of the Aztecs, in southwestern 
Colorado. Here, the homes of the Cliff Dwell- 
ers of two thousand years ago may be en- 
tered. The country offers no more magnif- 
icent scenery than that which may be seen 
on the trip to this mesa. The world-famous 
million-dollar highway is part of the route. 

Denver, itself, is only 12 miles from the 
mountain range. Within easy access of the 
city, itself, are innumerable trips through 
rock-walled canons to emerald lakes spark- 
ling on top of the world and to the summits 
of peaks leoking déwn on the clouds. In less 





than a day one may drive from Denver to the 
summit of Mount Evans, 14,300 feet above sea 
level, and return. The ardent motorist who 
can forego a morning’s sleep, will drive up to 
see the sunrise from the summit, bringing a 
frying pan, bacon, and coffee pot along, for 
breakfast on the shore of Echo Lake. 

Denver maintains a system of mountain 
parks. A seventy-five mile motor trip through 
these areas provided by the city, includes the 
trip over Lookout Mountain, Genesee Mountain 
through Evergreen, and down the new Bear 
a road. Roads throughout these parks are 
oiled. 

There is room among these vast hills for all 
N. E. A. guests who may come. There is 
sport waiting here for hunter and fisherman, 
for golfer and horseback rider. And the 
primeval wilderness for those who can watch 
breathlessly while a deer steps from the edge 
of a forest to drink from a mountain stream. 

Throughout the entire state are mountain 
hotels and camps which offer the traveler 
either luxury or rustic comfort, according to 
taste and purse, and the certainty of nights 
of cool and restful sleep. 

When packing that bag for the N. E. A. 
convention, the delegate should show foresight. 
Yes, put in those hiking boots, drag along 
the golf sticks, find a corner for your fishing 
tackle. If you have a riding outfit, bring that, 
too, for the west offers no greater thrill than 
that of horseback rides through pine forests to 
distant hills. 

Teachers not only of Denver, but of all Colo- 
rado are prepared to help the N. E. A. guest 
plan his stay in terms of a great vacation. 
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What the University Professor Does 


A radio address over KSD delivered April 21, by Dr. Hermann Almstedt, 
Professor of Germanic Languages of the University of Missouri. 


ITHOUT the scholar and his work—both 
W investigational and teaching—there is 

no university. The complex structure 
and organization of universities today with 
their host of administrative officers, business 
functionaries, and other officials make us eas- 
ily overlook this simple, but all-important 
truth. Leave out the scholar and his work, 
and you will have remaining the outer shell, 
the institutional machinery with all its rattle 
and clatter. It is the scholar who gives to an 
institution of higher learning its real sig- 
nificance and meaning; his measure becomes 
the measure of the institution with which he 
is connected. 

These observations seem so _ self-evident, 
common-place, and trite that I almost feel 
ashamed to make them. Yet, I am willing, 
right at the beginning of my radio talk about 
“What the University Professor Does,” to ex- 
pose myself to your indulgent smile, if by so 
doing I shall have made myself unmistakably 
clear. 

Well, then, we shall proceed. You will notice 
that I speak of the scholar; the word “pro- 
fessor,” though its ancestry and lineage are 
honorable, has acquired in American usage 
too many connotations that, to say the least, 
are not defining enough for our purposes this 
evening. The professorial title should mark 
the highest distinction of academic achieve- 
ment, the title “doctor,” the lowest; but the 
reverse is true on many campuses. Such is 
usage, and as a linguist I have long learned 
not to quarrel with usage. 

With the depreciation in the title “profes- 
sor,” goes hand in hand, naturally, a good- 
humored, but nevertheless depreciatory evalu- 
ation of the professor’s function. To the query 
“What does the professor do?” comes the 
facetious answer: “Oh, nothing; he is a man 
of leisure!” Knowing the species I shall at 
once refute the first statement that he does 
nothing, but shall gladly accept the second, 
that he is a man of leisure—but mark you, 
“Of leisure,” not “of idleness.” These two 
terms are not synonymous. 

May I crave your indulgence if I play around 
the word “leisure” for just a moment. 
shall take you back to the ancient Greeks who 
used that word “leisure,” but in their tongue 
called it schole. From this word schole came 
that host of derivatives which are now in cur- 
rent use with us, namely the words school, 
scholar, scholarly, scholarship, etc., and it 
would be carrying coals to Newcastle (or if 
another figure suits you better) water into 
the sea, for me to attempt to define these 
words. You know their meaning. But for our 
purposes it is significant to note that schole 
meant “leisure” originally. For the Greeks, 


a scholar was a man who had leisure hours 
(not idle hours) in which he gave his thoughts 
and investigating mind to matters beyond the 
affairs of the day, away from the din and 
dust of the work-a-day world, and achieving 
wisdom, created works that today are still the 
object of wonder and admiration, and the 
source of knowledge and inspiration. “The 
wisdom of a scribe cometh by opportunity of 
leisure” says an ancient chronicler. Plato and 
Aristotle were such men of leisure. In the 
course of our human educational progress we 
have added to our leisure hours the micro- 
scope and the test-tube—in short the labora- 
tory, and have thus joined experiment to phil- 
osophic inheritance. May we never lose this 
combination! How the Greeks would have 
welcomed this addition! But evolutionary 
processes move slowly, and Rome was not built 
in a day. Suffice it to say then, that to call 
a professor “a man of leisure” (and I am 
now using the word “professor” with all the 
dignity and with all the ancient rights and 
privileges thereunto appertaining) is to honor 
him. What America needs is more reverence 
for scholarship and learning. 

In this series of radio talks that you have 
been listening to from time to time, you have 
been told in several instances what the Uni- 
versity Investigator does in this field or that 
of human endeavor and you may have gained 
the impression from the gentlemen address- 
ing you that investigational research is all 
they do. By no means. They do a lot of other 
things besides engaging in research. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri has no private scholars 
whose sole function it is to do research. It 
might be highly desirable for the good of the 
State, not only for its reputation and stand- 
ing, but also for its profit, to provide in its 
highest institution of learning such positions 
of pure research, unencumbered by extraneous 
duties. Such positions are today largely fos- 
tered by private grants and subventions, such 
as the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie 
endowments, and other private enterprises. 

No, the professor in a modern university is 
anything but a medieval recluse. As a member 
of a complex academic corporation, he belongs 
to one or more faculties; these faculties have 
standing and other committees; these commit- 
tees demand his time and energy. Absorbing 
as this service is, it is nevertheless very neces- 
sary, for it not only keeps him in touch with 
his colleagues, but makes him ever mindful 
of the fact, that in the last analysis he must 
share vitally in the responsibility of the edu- 
cational program and its successful carrying 
out. With the expansion of the university as 
a service station for the community have come 
obligations to the professor that can not be set 
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aside. University Extension work has greatly 
increased during the last twenty years, and 
the professor has been and still is vitally con- 
cerned with this movement for popular educa- 
tion. He answers calls for public lectures and 
addresses, his mail becomes heavy with in- 
quiries, and he is daily importuned to do all 
manner of things under the caption of public 
service. He becomes council-man of the tourth 
ward, and he addresses radio audiences as | 
am doing now. As a member of learned bodies 
connected with his domain of scholarship he 
often spends a great deal of his unscheduled 
time as editor of learned publications, or hold- 
ing various offices, or as a member of executive 
counmuttees. 

Now all these services have their justifica- 
tion, and they also help the otherwise rather 
isolated scholar to keep in touch with the 
world and its doings; but, if the professor’s 
main job is study and teaching, these extra- 
neous calls upon his time and energy, if not 
reasonably apportioned and regulated, are apt 
to become a serious menace and danger to his 
own supreme functioning and, consequently, 
to the institution that he represents, 

Thus far I have emphasized just one side of 
the scholar’s (the professor’s) work, namely 
his learning, his studying, his research, his 
investigational activity. There is also another 
very important phase to his work, and that 
is his teaching. I am here reminded of Chauc- 
er’s appraisal of the scholar when he says: 
““Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” On 
these two verbs: to learn (or study) and to 
teach, hang all the law and the prophets of 
the academic world. Wise is the institution 
that abides by the law and gives ear to the 
prophets; fortunate is the institution that 
draws into itself personalities—men—who are 
learned and can make that learning significant, 
vital, and an inspiration to the minds and 
hearts of their listeners. (We usually call 
them students, i. e., persons who are eager 
and zealous for knowing things; for such is 
the first meaning of the word “student’’). (In 
another radio address you will learn more di- 
rectly what the University Student does, and 
so 1 shall not preempt his case, but shall leave 
it for him to tell you.) 

Now a word as to teaching—the other im- 
portant phase of a scholar’s work. We are 
today becoming more and more alive to the 
need of better teaching in our colleges and 
universities. A frank and stimulating report 
on College and University Teaching, just late- 
ly issued by a Committee of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, leaves no 
doubt that, aside from other reasons, low and 
poor scholarship among the students has a 
great deal to do with poor teaching. It is sig- 
nificant, and honors the spirit, zeal, and integ- 
rity of the profession that this investigation 
arose and was carriéd through by the profes- 


sion itself and not by outsiders. This indi- 
cates a healthy tone and makes one optimistic. 

It is made clear that no two teaching per- 
sonalities teach alike and that, therefore, the 
superficial insistence on methods will not save 
us; nor will courses of How To Teach give a 
final benediction to one who has not the love 
for the enterprise in his soul. “You must 
love a thing to really know it!” The primary 
problem of every institution becomes one of 
good men, not of methods. 

It is also made clear that good teaching re- 
sults if the atmosphere of the institution is 
conducive to learning. If the social and the 
athletic gesture strongly prevail, the task even 
of the best teacher is made immeasurably diffi- 
cult. 

Teaching, in the last analysis, is an art— 
it is a fine art—yes, it is the finest of all fine 
arts; for the material that it touches is living 
material, it is the minds and hearts of hu- 
mans, and if this material is not quickened 
and stirred into self-activity, in other words, 
liberated, made free and independent of the 
teacher as a last achievement, the work has 
been a hod-carrier’s job. It takes imagina- 
tion to stir imagination; it takes sympathy 
to win sympathy. The qualities of personal- 
ity that enter into great canvasses and great 
compositions must enter into teaching if it is 
to be really vital. Good teaching is a creative 
act of the first order. 

The teacher’s responsibility is very great in 
these present days of chaotic confusion when 
norms and patterns of previous acceptances 
are breaking down, when old values are ques- 
tioned, when new and novel theories of life 
and government are clamoring for admission. 
Here we need poise and steadiness and vision. 

Again: Already the equipment for the young 
man and woman on a basis of purely profes- 
sional training is being found inadequate. Ap- 
pointing agencies are asking: “Has the candi- 
date background, does he possess cultural as- 
sets?” and the one about whom these ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative gets 
the position. We are gradually shifting again 
from a misguided short view to a long view 
in education: not preparation for a job only, 
but preparation for life, for a more abundant 
life. 

And this leads to another timely considera- 
tion: Are the free hours created by our eco- 
nomic adjustments for the worker to be idl: 
hours or leisure hours? To train the youth 
into broad-gauged men and women with philos- 
ophie vision, who can keep their head when 
others lose it; who are leaders of the mass 
and not the followers; who in their four years 
of leisure have learned the wisdom of putting 
first things first—this is the ideal service en- 
trusted by the State to the University Pro 
fessor. 
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ls Chemical Education 


Worth While? 


HE QUESTION, What shall I make of 

my boy? is being asked by many parents. 

The modern answer is,—What does the 
boy like to do? has he a hobby? If he has, 
perhaps that hobby can be developed into a 
business or profession. James Wesson, in 
“Why I Became a Chemist,” in “The Chemist” 
for May, 1934, tells how he began by experi- 
menting at home with hydrogen, at first with 
dire results, but later successfully. If your 
boy wants a chemical set buy him one. If he 
sticks to it he may develop into a chemist. 
If he throws it aside in a few days, he probably 
should go into something else for his life work. 
The boy who knows early in life just what 
he wants to do, just what he wants to make of 
himself, will be happy in his work and will 
have at least a measure of success in that line. 

The parent also naturally wishes to know 
if the profession which his son desires to 
practice is overcrowded, or if it promises a liv- 
ing and a reasonable chance for success in a 
big way. 

There are three great divisions in the work 
of the chemist, pure research, commercial re- 
search, and analytical, or routine laboratory 
work. The first, pure research, requires a man 
that is of the student type. He must have 
initiative, determination, and patience. He 
must be willing to give up monetary ambitions, 
as this class of worker must be more in- 
terested in the work than in financial reward. 
To this class belong certain college professors, 
heads of research departments of great cor- 
porations, and government investigators. 

Commercial research requires the same 
qualities in the chemist as does the pure re- 
search with the addition of a practical and 
money viewpoint. His findings must be ap- 
plicable to the business, and their exploitation 
must be profitable. He cannot waste his em- 
ployer’s funds on experiments that promise 
no financial reward. He must always have the 
dollar sign before him, for his job depends on 
results that will show his employer a profit. 

The routine laboratory chemist does not 
have to have the qualities of a research man. 
The principal demand on the analytical 
chemist is that he be accurate, and reasonably 
rapid in his work. Very often a step in a pro- 
cess is held up until the materials can be an- 








alyzed. In this case speed is as important as 
accuracy. A Chemist in this class is limited 
In his advancement in the laboratory. His 
promotion to a larger field of work usually is 
to the plant where he becomes a foreman or 
superintendent. 

As to the scope of the field of chemical ac- 
tivity the American Chemical Society in its 
“Chemical Abstracts” lists the following 
classes; Metallurgical, Geological, Food, Med- 
ical, Fermentation, Acid and Alkali, Ceramics, 
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Cement, Petroleum, Dyes, Textiles, Paint and 
Varnish, Lacquers, and Rubber. It can be seen 
from this list that the chemist has had a hand 
in developing most of the things which we now 
class as necessities. 

Let us examine some of these classes and 
see what has been done of recent years. In 
the metallurgy of iron we have had the de- 
velopment of high speed lathe tools which 
enable the machinist to turn cast iron almost 
as rapidly as wood can be turned. We have 
the stainless steels and rustless iron. Armor 
plate and prejectiles. Drop forgings and many 
other improvements. In zinc we have the 
electrolytic methods of extracting and refining 
zine, zinc die castings, metallic zine paints, and 
the use of zinc oxide in paints and enamels. In 
food we have the regulations of the Govern- 
ment under the pure food laws which insure 
that your food is pure and that you do not have 
food and medicine sold to you that is unfit for 
use. We have had the development of cements 
without which many of our great engineering 
works could not have been erected. Such 
projects as the Boulder Dam, and the Golden 
Gate Bridge that are now being constructed, 
are examples of what can be done with cement. 

In petroleum we have the high grade motor 
oils which are made from crude oil by chemical 
processes. Also the ethel gas, a product of the 
chemical laboratory. 

In dyes we have the aniline dyes developed 
by the English and later the Germans. Up 
to the time of the world war we bought most 
of our fundamental dyes from Germany. The 
war forced us upon our own resources and 
now we manufacture nearly all of our dyes. 

In textiles we have the rayon which makes 
a silk substitute out of cotton, and we may 
also include cellophane in this class. This 
fabric is of great use in keeping dry certain 
products, and in keeping moist others in 
which moisture is essential. It furnishes every 
package with a dust proof showcase, and is a 
very efficient silent salesman. 

Paint and varnish have improved wonder- 
fully in the past few years. No longer do 
we have to wait twelve or twenty-four hours 
for a coat of paint to dry. Due to the com- 
petition of the lacquers, many paints are now 
made that dry in a very short time. 

Lacquers made from wood pulp or cotton 
have almost superseded paints and varnish 
in some lines, notably the automobile. As they 
can be made in any color we now see a varie- 
gated procession of cars whenever we care to 
watch them go by. 

In rubber, who does not remember a few 
years ago when the life of an automobile tire 
was only a few thousand miles. Now a tire 
that does not hold up for 10,000 miles is con- 
sidered very inferior. 
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aside. University Extension work has greatly 
increased during the last twenty years, and 
the professor has been and still is vitally con- 
cerned with this movement for popular educa- 
tion. He answers calls for public lectures and 
addresses, his mail becomes heavy with in- 
quiries, and he is daily importuned to do all 
manner of things under the caption of public 
service. He becomes council-man of the tourth 
ward, and he addresses radio audiences as | 
am doing now. As a member of learned bodies 
connected with his domain of scholarship he 
often spends a great deal of his unscheduled 
time as editor of learned publications, or hold- 
ing various offices, or as a member of executive 
counmuttees. 

Now all these services have their justifica- 
tion, and they also help the otherwise rather 
isolated scholar to keep in touch with the 
world and its doings; but, if the professor’s 
main job is study and teaching, these extra- 
neous calls upon his time and energy, if not 
reasonably apportioned and regulated, are apt 
to become a serious menace and danger to his 
own supreme functioning and, consequently, 
to the institution that he represents, 

Thus far I have emphasized just one side of 
the scholar’s (the professor’s) work, namely 
his learning, his studying, his research, his 
investigational activity. There is also another 
very important phase to his work, and that 
is his teaching. I am here reminded of Chauc- 
er’s appraisal of the scholar when he says: 
““Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” On 
these two verbs: to learn (or study) and to 
teach, hang all the law and the prophets of 
the academic world. Wise is the institution 
that abides by the law and gives ear to the 
prophets; fortunate is the institution that 
draws into itself personalities—men—who are 
learned and can make that learning significant, 
vital, and an inspiration to the minds and 
hearts of their listeners. (We usually call 
them students, i. e., persons who are eager 
and zealous for knowing things; for such is 
the first meaning of the word “student’’). (In 
another radio address you will learn more di- 
rectly what the University Student does, and 
so 1 shall not preempt his case, but shall leave 
it for him to tell you.) 

Now a word as to teaching—the other im- 
portant phase of a scholar’s work. We are 
today becoming more and more alive to the 
need of better teaching in our colleges and 
universities. A frank and stimulating report 
on College and University Teaching, just late- 
ly issued by a Committee of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, leaves no 
doubt that, aside from other reasons, low and 
poor scholarship among the students has a 
great deal to do with poor teaching. It is sig- 
nificant, and honors the spirit, zeal, and integ- 
rity of the profession that this investigation 
arose and was carriéd through by the profes- 


sion itself and not by outsiders. This indi- 
cates a healthy tone and makes one optimistic. 

It is made clear that no two teaching per- 
sonalities teach alike and that, therefore, the 
superficial insistence on methods will not save 
us; nor will courses of How To Teach give a 
final benediction to one who has not the love 
for the enterprise in his soul. “You must 
love a thing to really know it!” The primary 
problem of every institution becomes one of 
good men, not of methods. 

It is also made clear that good teaching re- 
sults if the atmosphere of the institution is 
conducive to learning. If the social and the 
athletic gesture strongly prevail, the task even 
of the best teacher is made immeasurably diffi- 
cult. 

Teaching, in the last analysis, is an art— 
it is a fine art—yes, it is the finest of all fine 
arts; for the material that it touches is living 
material, it is the minds and hearts of hu- 
mans, and if this material is not quickened 
and stirred into self-activity, in other words, 
liberated, made free and independent of the 
teacher as a last achievement, the work has 
been a hod-carrier’s job. It takes imagina- 
tion to stir imagination; it takes sympathy 
to win sympathy. The qualities of personal- 
ity that enter into great canvasses and great 
compositions must enter into teaching if it is 
to be really vital. Good teaching is a creative 
act of the first order. 

The teacher’s responsibility is very great in 
these present days of chaotic confusion when 
norms and patterns of previous acceptances 
are breaking down, when old values are ques- 
tioned, when new and novel theories of life 
and government are clamoring for admission. 
Here we need poise and steadiness and vision. 

Again: Already the equipment for the young 
man and woman on a basis of purely profes- 
sional training is being found inadequate. Ap- 
pointing agencies are asking: “Has the candi- 
date background, does he possess cultural as- 
sets?” and the one about whom these ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative gets 
the position. We are gradually shifting again 
from a misguided short view to a long view 
in education: not preparation for a job only, 
but preparation for life, for a more abundant 
life. 

And this leads to another timely considera- 
tion: Are the free hours created by our eco- 
nomic adjustments for the worker to be idl: 
hours or leisure hours? To train the youth 
into broad-gauged men and women with philos- 
ophie vision, who can keep their head when 
others lose it; who are leaders of the mass 
and not the followers; who in their four years 
of leisure have learned the wisdom of putting 
first things first—this is the ideal service en- 
trusted by the State to the University Pro 
fessor. 
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ls Chemical Education 


Worth While? 


HE QUESTION, What shall I make of 

my boy? is being asked by many parents. 

The modern answer is,—What does the 
boy like to do? has he a hobby? If he has, 
perhaps that hobby can be developed into a 
business or profession. James Wesson, in 
“Why I Became a Chemist,” in “The Chemist” 
for May, 1934, tells how he began by experi- 
menting at home with hydrogen, at first with 
dire results, but later successfully. If your 
boy wants a chemical set buy him one. If he 
sticks to it he may develop into a chemist. 
If he throws it aside in a few days, he probably 
should go into something else for his life work. 
The boy who knows early in life just what 
he wants to do, just what he wants to make of 
himself, will be happy in his work and will 
have at least a measure of success in that line. 

The parent also naturally wishes to know 
if the profession which his son desires to 
practice is overcrowded, or if it promises a liv- 
ing and a reasonable chance for success in a 
big way. 

There are three great divisions in the work 
of the chemist, pure research, commercial re- 
search, and analytical, or routine laboratory 
work. The first, pure research, requires a man 
that is of the student type. He must have 
initiative, determination, and patience. He 
must be willing to give up monetary ambitions, 
as this class of worker must be more in- 
terested in the work than in financial reward. 
To this class belong certain college professors, 
heads of research departments of great cor- 
porations, and government investigators. 

Commercial research requires the same 
qualities in the chemist as does the pure re- 
search with the addition of a practical and 
money viewpoint. His findings must be ap- 
plicable to the business, and their exploitation 
must be profitable. He cannot waste his em- 
ployer’s funds on experiments that promise 
no financial reward. He must always have the 
dollar sign before him, for his job depends on 
results that will show his employer a profit. 

The routine laboratory chemist does not 
have to have the qualities of a research man. 
The principal demand on the analytical 
chemist is that he be accurate, and reasonably 
rapid in his work. Very often a step in a pro- 
cess is held up until the materials can be an- 








alyzed. In this case speed is as important as 
accuracy. A Chemist in this class is limited 
In his advancement in the laboratory. His 
promotion to a larger field of work usually is 
to the plant where he becomes a foreman or 
superintendent. 

As to the scope of the field of chemical ac- 
tivity the American Chemical Society in its 
“Chemical Abstracts” lists the following 
classes; Metallurgical, Geological, Food, Med- 
ical, Fermentation, Acid and Alkali, Ceramics, 
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Cement, Petroleum, Dyes, Textiles, Paint and 
Varnish, Lacquers, and Rubber. It can be seen 
from this list that the chemist has had a hand 
in developing most of the things which we now 
class as necessities. 

Let us examine some of these classes and 
see what has been done of recent years. In 
the metallurgy of iron we have had the de- 
velopment of high speed lathe tools which 
enable the machinist to turn cast iron almost 
as rapidly as wood can be turned. We have 
the stainless steels and rustless iron. Armor 
plate and prejectiles. Drop forgings and many 
other improvements. In zinc we have the 
electrolytic methods of extracting and refining 
zine, zinc die castings, metallic zine paints, and 
the use of zinc oxide in paints and enamels. In 
food we have the regulations of the Govern- 
ment under the pure food laws which insure 
that your food is pure and that you do not have 
food and medicine sold to you that is unfit for 
use. We have had the development of cements 
without which many of our great engineering 
works could not have been erected. Such 
projects as the Boulder Dam, and the Golden 
Gate Bridge that are now being constructed, 
are examples of what can be done with cement. 

In petroleum we have the high grade motor 
oils which are made from crude oil by chemical 
processes. Also the ethel gas, a product of the 
chemical laboratory. 

In dyes we have the aniline dyes developed 
by the English and later the Germans. Up 
to the time of the world war we bought most 
of our fundamental dyes from Germany. The 
war forced us upon our own resources and 
now we manufacture nearly all of our dyes. 

In textiles we have the rayon which makes 
a silk substitute out of cotton, and we may 
also include cellophane in this class. This 
fabric is of great use in keeping dry certain 
products, and in keeping moist others in 
which moisture is essential. It furnishes every 
package with a dust proof showcase, and is a 
very efficient silent salesman. 

Paint and varnish have improved wonder- 
fully in the past few years. No longer do 
we have to wait twelve or twenty-four hours 
for a coat of paint to dry. Due to the com- 
petition of the lacquers, many paints are now 
made that dry in a very short time. 

Lacquers made from wood pulp or cotton 
have almost superseded paints and varnish 
in some lines, notably the automobile. As they 
can be made in any color we now see a varie- 
gated procession of cars whenever we care to 
watch them go by. 

In rubber, who does not remember a few 
years ago when the life of an automobile tire 
was only a few thousand miles. Now a tire 
that does not hold up for 10,000 miles is con- 
sidered very inferior. 
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This work of improvement has not all been 
done by the chemist, but there is not one of the 
lines mentioned in which the chemist did not 
take an important part. 

In addition to all of these manufacturing 
processes there is advertising. It may seem 
strange to some that chemists are employed 
in advertising, but such is a fact at present 
and will continue to be true more and more 
in the future. Manufacturers wish to show 
the purity of their goods. One manufacturer 
has advertised for several decades that the 
product is 99.44% pure. Recently a magazine, 
the circulation of which is in the millions, car- 
ried an advertisement showing the interior 
of a laboratory with the chemists at work 
analyzing and testing the product. The re- 
sults of these tests were discussed in the 
text of the advertisement. 

Several large magazines have testing labora- 
tories in which goods of prospective advertisers 
are tested to see if they come up to the merits 
claimed by their manufacturers. These ad- 
vertisers when admitted to the pages of these 
magazines, are proud to put on their packages, 
“Approved by the testing laboratory of the 
atti magazine. 

The U. S. Government employs chemists in 
many departments. Some of them are em- 
ployed as research chemists while the greater 
number are engaged in analytical work. 

These are some of the things that chemistry, 
as a profession, has to offer. But what about 
the average citizen? Should children in high 
school and college who do not intend to follow 
a scientific profession study chemistry? If 
they do, what good will they get from their 
knowledge? 

Nearly all colleges and universities require 
several sciences as a prerequisite for all 
courses of study, such as business, advertising, 
law, architecture, and others. Why should a 
person wishing to become a business man 
study the sciences? Because the faculties of 
these colleges have done a great deal of re- 
search work on the subject and have found 
that education is not complete, nor even well 
rounded, unless something is known about the 
sciences. In the Science News Letter, of 
January fifth we find the following statement 
— “Chemistry can be made as _ definitely 
cultural as the classics and in addition it is 
intensely practical” Prof. B. S. Hopkins of the 
University of Illinois said at a meeting of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Chemistry’s possibilities as 
a cultural influence arise in large part from 
its many close applications to human interests. 
Its study can be at once a means of building 
up a sympathetic appreciation of the problems 
of human interest, and a preparation for mak- 
ing a livelihood. ~ 

Prof. Hopkins further suggests: “In giving 
students the sort of training which they need, 
a completely nonprofessional attitude should 
be assumed. If such students can be put in a 
group by themselves it is possible to avoid the 
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professional attitude as well as the idea that 
the study of chemistry is a preparation for 
some other work. This plan makes it possible 
to emphasize the cultural side of chemistry inj 
a broad general course and at the same time 
it insures better trained chemists, who are 
essential for continued progress in science.” 

At the same meeting, Prof. J. H. Simons of 
the Pennsylvania State College pointed to 
chemistry as a valuable subject to be included 
in a well rounded general education because 
“Tt sharpens the wits” and teaches habits of 
orderly thinking. 

The University of Missouri requires four 
semesters of science; two of these must be 
physical sciences; such as chemistry or phys- 
ics; and two of them must be biological 
sciences such as biology and zoology. 

If the college freshman has had one year of 
science in high school and does not wish to 
pursue a technical course of study, he wil! be 
allowed a one semester credit for his high 
school work. If he has taken one year of 
chemistry or physics in high school he will not 
be required to take that subject in college 

Another question that has arisen is, why do 
high school pupils take chemistry? A canvas 
of one hundred first year chemistry students 
revealed the following reasons—34 pupils took 
chemistry for a high school science credit; 41 
took chemistry for a college credit. These 
figures contain duplicates as the same student 
who took chemistry for high school credit of- 
ten also take it for a college credit. 88 pupils 
out of the hundred took chemistry because they 
thought they would like it. Of these 78 still 
like the subject, while 27 out of the hundred 
do not. Only seven pupils took chemistry be- 
cause their parents required them to do so. 

One reason why a pupil should take chen- 
istry in high school is that it teaches him to 
think clearly. There are no ifs and ands about 
science. Facts are facts and the chemistry 
student soon learns that he cannot bluff and 
stall and get by with it. This alone is a valu- 
able lesson. 

Several persons who have had only high 
school chemistry have been asked,—“Of what 
value has your chemistry been to you? Have 
you had any use for it?” They have invariably 
stated that it has been of use to them; that 
they would not be without it. It enables them 
to understand something about recent discov- 
eries in science, and when such subjects come 
up in conversation, they know the meaning of 
what is being discussed. One former student 
stated that his chemistry had been of great 
use to him. As he was running a chicken 
farm the connection was rather difficult to 
trace, but no doubt his statement was true. 

The Joplin High School offers in sciences,— 
chemistry, physics, biology, and geology. At 
the present time there are about four hundred 
pupils enrolled in the sciences, and more ‘han 
one hundred of these are in first semester 
chemistry. There is a science club known as 
the Ancient Order of Alchemists, which meet: 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Memorial Poster Contest 


Sponsored by American Legion Auxiliary 


HOUSANDS OF AMERICAN boys and 

girls will be drawing memorial poppy 

posters during the next few months in 
the American Legion Auxiliary’s annual poppy 
poster contest. ‘Ihe posters will be judged in 
local contests and displayed locally in ad- 
vance of Poppy Day, then the local winners 
will be sent on to state and national contests 
to be held at the Auxiliary’s state and na- 
tional conventions during the summer and fall. 

The contest will be conducted in two classes, 
one for pupils in the sixth to the ninth grades, 
inclusive, and the other for high school pupils, 
including one year post-graduates. Local, 
state and national prizes will be awarded in 
each class. A slogan or title and an explan- 
atory paragraph on the poster subject must 
accompany each poster. 

The purpose of the contest is to bring 
American school children into direct contact 
with the beautiful symbolism of the memorial 
poppy, the flower which gave the World War 
battle fields and cemeteries their one touch of 
beauty and life, and which has since come to 
commemorate all over the world the heroic 
sacrifice of the World War dead. 

The poppies are made by disabled veterans 
working under the direction of the American 
Legion Auxiliary in government hospitals and 
convalescent workrooms in all parts of the 
country. The women of the Auxiliary dis- 
tribute them on the streets throughout the 
nation on Poppy Day, the Saturday before 
Memorial Day, to be worn in honor of the war 
dead. In return, the wearers make contribu- 
tions to the Auxiliary for the welfare of the 
war’s living victims, the disabled veterans, the 
widows and the fatherless children. 

Complete rules for:the 1935 poppy poster 
contest follow: 

1. Contests shall be carried on by American 
Legion Auxiliary Units in schools under their 
direct supervision. 

2. Contests shall have two classes: First, 
Students in the 6th-9th grades, inclusive; Sec- 
ond, High School Students inclusive of one 
year post-graduates. 

3. There shall be a national prize for the 
best poster in each class. 

4. The Unit prize-winning posters shall be 
sent to Department Conventions. Two prize 
posters from each Department shall be sent 
to National Headquarters at a date prior to 
the National Convention. Two posters se- 
lected by judges shall be the national winners 
of the prizes. 

5. These two mentioned means 
each class named in rule 2. 

6. Poppy Posters shall conform to the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(a) Subject—“Veteran Made Poppy.” The 
word “Buddy” will not be accepted. 
“American Legion,” “American Legion 
Auxiliary,” are accepted. 


one from 
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An example of the art work of 


pupils in the American Legion 
Auxiliary memorial poppy poster 
contest. One of the prize win- 
ning posters in the high school 
class in the 1934 contest. 





(b) Each Poster shall have a fitting slogan 
or title. This shall not exceed ten 
words (the articles “fa”, and “the” not 
counting in the ten). 

(c) Each Poster shall have color 
ing with the subject. 

(d) Each Poster shall be accompanied by 
an explanatory paragraph on its sub- 
ject not to exceed 100 words, prefer- 
ably 50 words. 

(e) Unit contests will close May 10th and 
posters may be used in advertising dis- 


in keep- 


plays. 

(f) The Posters shall measure 14 by 20 
inches. 

(g) The Posters shall be on white card- 


board. 
cepted. 
(h) Teachers supervising contests shall be 
advised of these rules in writing furn- 
ished by local Units to schools contact- 
ed by the Units. 
7. Judges of Posters shall in all instances 
use this scale. 


Drawing paper will not be ac- 


(a) Publicity value. (Value of Poster to 
tell the story of the “Veteran Made 
Poppy” and its use). --------30 points 

COP SNE | Ginehintaccamsccce 10 points. 


(c) Slogan (Descriptive value of subject 

and aptitude for occasion) --20 points. 

(4) BEGGS WEED qnqcnccncescene 20 points. 

(e) Descriptive value of accompanying 50- 

100 word article on subject of post- 

OF eecenncewnensccnsamewnenes 20 points. 

The national contest is being directed by 

Mrs. Whit Y. MacHugh, of Afton, New York, 

chairman of the Auxiliary’s National Poppy 
Committee. 
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This work of improvement has not all been 
done by the chemist, but there is not one of the 
lines mentioned in which the chemist did not 
take an important part. 

In addition to all of these manufacturing 
processes there is advertising. It may seem 
strange to some that chemists are employed 
in advertising, but such is a fact at present 
and will continue to be true more and more 
in the future. Manufacturers wish to show 
the purity of their goods. One manufacturer 
has advertised for several decades that the 
product is 99.44% pure. Recently a magazine, 
the circulation of which is in the millions, car- 
ried an advertisement showing the interior 
of a laboratory with the chemists at work 
analyzing and testing the product. The re- 
sults of these tests were discussed in the 
text of the advertisement. 

Several large magazines have testing labora- 
tories in which goods of prospective advertisers 
are tested to see if they come up to the merits 
claimed by their manufacturers. These ad- 
vertisers when admitted to the pages of these 
magazines, are proud to put on their packages, 
“Approved by the testing laboratory of the 
atti magazine. 

The U. S. Government employs chemists in 
many departments. Some of them are em- 
ployed as research chemists while the greater 
number are engaged in analytical work. 

These are some of the things that chemistry, 
as a profession, has to offer. But what about 
the average citizen? Should children in high 
school and college who do not intend to follow 
a scientific profession study chemistry? If 
they do, what good will they get from their 
knowledge? 

Nearly all colleges and universities require 
several sciences as a prerequisite for all 
courses of study, such as business, advertising, 
law, architecture, and others. Why should a 
person wishing to become a business man 
study the sciences? Because the faculties of 
these colleges have done a great deal of re- 
search work on the subject and have found 
that education is not complete, nor even well 
rounded, unless something is known about the 
sciences. In the Science News Letter, of 
January fifth we find the following statement 
— “Chemistry can be made as _ definitely 
cultural as the classics and in addition it is 
intensely practical” Prof. B. S. Hopkins of the 
University of Illinois said at a meeting of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Chemistry’s possibilities as 
a cultural influence arise in large part from 
its many close applications to human interests. 
Its study can be at once a means of building 
up a sympathetic appreciation of the problems 
of human interest, and a preparation for mak- 
ing a livelihood. ~ 

Prof. Hopkins further suggests: “In giving 
students the sort of training which they need, 
a completely nonprofessional attitude should 
be assumed. If such students can be put in a 
group by themselves it is possible to avoid the 
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professional attitude as well as the idea that 
the study of chemistry is a preparation for 
some other work. This plan makes it possible 
to emphasize the cultural side of chemistry inj 
a broad general course and at the same time 
it insures better trained chemists, who are 
essential for continued progress in science.” 

At the same meeting, Prof. J. H. Simons of 
the Pennsylvania State College pointed to 
chemistry as a valuable subject to be included 
in a well rounded general education because 
“Tt sharpens the wits” and teaches habits of 
orderly thinking. 

The University of Missouri requires four 
semesters of science; two of these must be 
physical sciences; such as chemistry or phys- 
ics; and two of them must be biological 
sciences such as biology and zoology. 

If the college freshman has had one year of 
science in high school and does not wish to 
pursue a technical course of study, he wil! be 
allowed a one semester credit for his high 
school work. If he has taken one year of 
chemistry or physics in high school he will not 
be required to take that subject in college 

Another question that has arisen is, why do 
high school pupils take chemistry? A canvas 
of one hundred first year chemistry students 
revealed the following reasons—34 pupils took 
chemistry for a high school science credit; 41 
took chemistry for a college credit. These 
figures contain duplicates as the same student 
who took chemistry for high school credit of- 
ten also take it for a college credit. 88 pupils 
out of the hundred took chemistry because they 
thought they would like it. Of these 78 still 
like the subject, while 27 out of the hundred 
do not. Only seven pupils took chemistry be- 
cause their parents required them to do so. 

One reason why a pupil should take chen- 
istry in high school is that it teaches him to 
think clearly. There are no ifs and ands about 
science. Facts are facts and the chemistry 
student soon learns that he cannot bluff and 
stall and get by with it. This alone is a valu- 
able lesson. 

Several persons who have had only high 
school chemistry have been asked,—“Of what 
value has your chemistry been to you? Have 
you had any use for it?” They have invariably 
stated that it has been of use to them; that 
they would not be without it. It enables them 
to understand something about recent discov- 
eries in science, and when such subjects come 
up in conversation, they know the meaning of 
what is being discussed. One former student 
stated that his chemistry had been of great 
use to him. As he was running a chicken 
farm the connection was rather difficult to 
trace, but no doubt his statement was true. 

The Joplin High School offers in sciences,— 
chemistry, physics, biology, and geology. At 
the present time there are about four hundred 
pupils enrolled in the sciences, and more ‘han 
one hundred of these are in first semester 
chemistry. There is a science club known as 
the Ancient Order of Alchemists, which meet: 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Memorial Poster Contest 


Sponsored by American Legion Auxiliary 


HOUSANDS OF AMERICAN boys and 

girls will be drawing memorial poppy 

posters during the next few months in 
the American Legion Auxiliary’s annual poppy 
poster contest. ‘Ihe posters will be judged in 
local contests and displayed locally in ad- 
vance of Poppy Day, then the local winners 
will be sent on to state and national contests 
to be held at the Auxiliary’s state and na- 
tional conventions during the summer and fall. 

The contest will be conducted in two classes, 
one for pupils in the sixth to the ninth grades, 
inclusive, and the other for high school pupils, 
including one year post-graduates. Local, 
state and national prizes will be awarded in 
each class. A slogan or title and an explan- 
atory paragraph on the poster subject must 
accompany each poster. 

The purpose of the contest is to bring 
American school children into direct contact 
with the beautiful symbolism of the memorial 
poppy, the flower which gave the World War 
battle fields and cemeteries their one touch of 
beauty and life, and which has since come to 
commemorate all over the world the heroic 
sacrifice of the World War dead. 

The poppies are made by disabled veterans 
working under the direction of the American 
Legion Auxiliary in government hospitals and 
convalescent workrooms in all parts of the 
country. The women of the Auxiliary dis- 
tribute them on the streets throughout the 
nation on Poppy Day, the Saturday before 
Memorial Day, to be worn in honor of the war 
dead. In return, the wearers make contribu- 
tions to the Auxiliary for the welfare of the 
war’s living victims, the disabled veterans, the 
widows and the fatherless children. 

Complete rules for:the 1935 poppy poster 
contest follow: 

1. Contests shall be carried on by American 
Legion Auxiliary Units in schools under their 
direct supervision. 

2. Contests shall have two classes: First, 
Students in the 6th-9th grades, inclusive; Sec- 
ond, High School Students inclusive of one 
year post-graduates. 

3. There shall be a national prize for the 
best poster in each class. 

4. The Unit prize-winning posters shall be 
sent to Department Conventions. Two prize 
posters from each Department shall be sent 
to National Headquarters at a date prior to 
the National Convention. Two posters se- 
lected by judges shall be the national winners 
of the prizes. 

5. These two mentioned means 
each class named in rule 2. 

6. Poppy Posters shall conform to the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(a) Subject—“Veteran Made Poppy.” The 
word “Buddy” will not be accepted. 
“American Legion,” “American Legion 
Auxiliary,” are accepted. 
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An example of the art work of 


pupils in the American Legion 
Auxiliary memorial poppy poster 
contest. One of the prize win- 
ning posters in the high school 
class in the 1934 contest. 





(b) Each Poster shall have a fitting slogan 
or title. This shall not exceed ten 
words (the articles “fa”, and “the” not 
counting in the ten). 

(c) Each Poster shall have color 
ing with the subject. 

(d) Each Poster shall be accompanied by 
an explanatory paragraph on its sub- 
ject not to exceed 100 words, prefer- 
ably 50 words. 

(e) Unit contests will close May 10th and 
posters may be used in advertising dis- 


in keep- 


plays. 

(f) The Posters shall measure 14 by 20 
inches. 

(g) The Posters shall be on white card- 


board. 
cepted. 
(h) Teachers supervising contests shall be 
advised of these rules in writing furn- 
ished by local Units to schools contact- 
ed by the Units. 
7. Judges of Posters shall in all instances 
use this scale. 


Drawing paper will not be ac- 


(a) Publicity value. (Value of Poster to 
tell the story of the “Veteran Made 
Poppy” and its use). --------30 points 

COP SNE | Ginehintaccamsccce 10 points. 


(c) Slogan (Descriptive value of subject 

and aptitude for occasion) --20 points. 

(4) BEGGS WEED qnqcnccncescene 20 points. 

(e) Descriptive value of accompanying 50- 

100 word article on subject of post- 

OF eecenncewnensccnsamewnenes 20 points. 

The national contest is being directed by 

Mrs. Whit Y. MacHugh, of Afton, New York, 

chairman of the Auxiliary’s National Poppy 
Committee. 
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.. . Shall we tell our 
pupils the truth? 


BLUNDERING TOWARD CITIZEN. 
SHIP 


Condensed from The Forum 
December 1934 
Charles H. Seaver 


RAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP has been 

regarded, from prehistoric times, as a 

central purpose of education. In a static 
early society, the aim was to teach youth the 
elders’ way of behaving. In a democracy, 
where we cherish the hope that each genera- 
tion may stand on the shoulders of the pre- 
ceding generation and reach a higher level of 
civilization, the problem of determining what 
to teach our youth, and how to teach it, to 
make its members more effective citizens, is in- 
finitely more complex. 

One might naively assume that we would 
let youth be taught how our social institutions 
have developed. One finds, however, that the 
schools are required by the public to be very 
cautious in regard to even well-established his- 
torical truth. For instance, in the study of 
medieval Europe, where the roots of many 
of our social institutions may be found, the 
fact of the dominance of the Catholic Church 
must be more or less subordinated, or a furor 
will arise in preponderantly Protestant com- 
munities. In the study of American history, 
the fact that the Revolution was not regarded 
with enthusiasm by all the best people and 
that there was something to be said for the 
British side must be no more than lightly 
touched upon. The Constitution is too often 
explained as the gift of a mystical Santa 
Claus; if its human origin and use were more 
frankly taught, a more intelligent and durable 
loyalty might be assured. The righteousness 
of the anti-slavery movement in the middle of 
the last century is duly pointed out, but the 
collateral fact of an equally unjust economic 
serfdom in mill and factory, under the noses 
of the abolitionists, is evaded. 

The teaching of present realities in human 
relations may be appraised by an examination 
of current textbooks. In these, the titles, terms, 
salaries, and duties of the various public of- 
ficers are recited, while neither the real cen- 
ters of power nor certain large areas of the 
operation of local government are ordinarily 
discussed. Imagine what an uproar the teazh- 


and Century, 


ing of the realities of local government :n 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Kansas City would arouse in those cities! A 
distinguished student of government has said 
that “the counties of the United States are 
the most backward element of its government 
. ... the stronghold of the spoils system and 
of petty graft.” The voters of the next 
generation are not learning anything of that 
sort, however, about the counties of their own 
states. 

The lag of education behind reality is due 
in a large measure to the public. We shrink 
from the exposure of actuality to our children. 
We have interests, prejudices, and dogmas 
that we do not wish to submit to the analysis 
of searchers for truth. Nevertheless, the old 
concepts of private property, private contract, 
competition, and profit are being reinterpreted 
for an age of plenty and of large-scale col- 
lective enterprise. The coming generation 
must understand these trends and changes if 
it is to avert violent social conflict by in- 
telligent, orderly adjustments. 

We need to ask ourselves: Do we really 
want the citizens of tomorrow to be told the 
truth about the background of our social in- 
stitutions, or only such portions of it as may 
serve to rationalize these institutions as they 
are? Do we want the present social order with 
its virtues and defects, its tensions and con- 
flicts, to be examined in our schools, or shall 
we rule out controversial questions? 

We can—if we will—give our students a 
knowledge of the elements, forces, and ideas 
of the modern world. We can lead them to 
the frontiers of current social thinking and, 
with them, look beyond the horizon. 





. . « Mental hygiene from a 
common-sense view point. 


EMOTION: NEGLECTED FACTOR IN 
EDUCATION 


from Progressive 
December, 1934 
Daniel A. Prescott 


N LEADING A DISCUSSION on peace at 
a youth conference recently, I was sur- 
prised to find my group composed of eager 
young people who not only presented facts but 
made the meeting pulsing and dynamic with 
the surge of personal feeling. The chairman 
whispered to me the explanation of the packed 
room: “We have so many here because they 
expect a big fight about the R.O.T.C.” The 
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youngsters felt keenly that they were living; 
that they were individuals whose ideas were 
beginning to have significance for the world. 


The academic situation offers a sharp con- 
trast to this meeting. In the classroom, large 
areas of thought are de-emotionalized in order 
that controversy may be avoided. As a re- 
sult, schools send out children without enough 
fire in their make-up, without any compelling 
loyalty to causes that hold promise for a bet- 
ter world. Administrators usually refuse to 
let teachers deal with realities or stimulate 
vivid discussions and penetrating fact-finding 
on the part of pupils. Effectiveness of teach- 
ing is judged primarily by class standing on 
objective tests, regardless of the price in in- 
feriority complexes such tests may exact from 
pupils. It is equally true that teachers are 
human and neglect the slow child’s flight from 
reality, emotional day-dreaming, and unsocial 
shyness and discomfort in working with 
others, as long as orderliness and quiet are 
maintained. If schools were conducted in 
accordance with the basic principles of mental 
hygiene, education would not be de-vitalized, 
as is too often the case now. 

In several directions teachers may not be 
as sensitive as mental hygienists desire. Chil- 
dren enter school daily filled with hopes and 
fears, desires and frustrations, worries and 
joys. At the breakfast table father may have 
expressed his fear of losing his job, Richard 
may have been bullied or teased on the way to 
school, Sally may not have been invited to a 
party she wanted to attend. Who can say that 
easing fears and worries, reestablishing con- 
fidence, healing wounds is less important than 
teaching the accomplishments of William the 
Conqueror or the subjunctive of irregular 
French verbs? 

No more than the pupil, does the teacher 
shed the skin of her life outside when she 
enters the classroom. Lack of a well-rounded 
avocational life, financial worries at delayed 
pay checks, the care of aged or infirm relatives, 
the frustration of strong sex drives, loneliness, 
failure to secure promotion—all these create 
emotional tension in teachers that simply can- 
not be kept out of the classroom. Perhaps it 
would help if contacts were provided between 
teachers and persons of sympathetic friend- 
liness outside the school. Perhaps principals 
or psychologists could help by making them- 
selves available on a strictly confidential basis 
for personal conferences in which teachers 
could “get it off their chests.” 


Some day, it is to be hoped, the school will 
be a place of zestful activity for teacher and 
pupil alike, a place of shared responsibility for 
the accomplishment of socially useful tasks, 
and a place of creative esthetic expression, as 
well as training-house where essential knowl- 
edges and skills are mastered. Meanwhile, 
teachers may promote greatly the mental 
health of their pupils by being more sensitive 
to the feeling side of life. 
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. . . Gleanings from thirty 
years in the classroom. 


FROM A SCHOOL TEACHER’S NOTE. 
BOOK 


Condensed from The American 
December, 1934 


Jeanie M. Frank 


ESTERDAY I READ THAT a high honor 

had come to an industrial leader of na- 

tional reputation. My heart leaped. His 
name had been familiar to me for years, but 
never before had I associated it with the 
small, silent, big-eyed boy who sat in my class- 
room more than thirty years ago. Then it oc- 
curred to me to run back through my notes, 
which I had kept through more than a genera- 
tion of teaching, to find his name, his record. 
I found a note I had sent to that boy’s mother 
by him. He had returned it to me with his 
mother’s signature as evidence that he had de- 
livered it. It was a scolding note—he would 
not cooperate in classroom projects, he was 
inattentive, careless. I had not trusted him 
to deliver it. No. His mother must sign it 
as proof. That, then, was my contribution 
to his life. I heard my inner voice repeating, 
“Maybe, if you had had a little larger under- 
standing—” 

There was a time when the potter turned 
one urn at a time, slowly, patiently, striving 
for perfection. Not so with us who teach in the 
public schools. The human clay passes on the 
belt endlessly, year after year, and we who 
teach merely touch it as it goes by. Perhaps 
we perfect its symmetry with deft pressure. 
Again, we mar it because we do not under- 
stand its design. ..... 

I had been going strong on the moral value 
of good literature. To my class I cited a youth 
in California who had written me that my 
guidance in reading had meant much to him. 
There was dead silence. Then one impulsive 
youngster spoke up: 

“If you mean Jack Adams, I wouldn’t say 
much about it, if I were you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, he’s in the penitentiary at San Quen- 
tin for embezzlement.” 

I said nothing more to the class. But, at 
least, I thought, I had given him companions 
to share his solitude—books. Yes. There was 
some consolation for me...... 

My state, like many others, requires birth 
certificates from pupils entering school. When 
I taught in the elementary grades, Richard 
came to me one morning with tear-stained 
cheeks and swollen eyes. 

“Teacher,” he sobbed, “I have lost it.” 

“Your lunch money?” I asked. His parents 
were pitifully poor. 

“The paper,” he cried. 

“What paper, child?” 

“Oh, teacher, I have lost my excuse for be- 
ing born.” 
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.. . Shall we tell our 
pupils the truth? 


BLUNDERING TOWARD CITIZEN. 
SHIP 


Condensed from The Forum 
December 1934 
Charles H. Seaver 


RAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP has been 

regarded, from prehistoric times, as a 

central purpose of education. In a static 
early society, the aim was to teach youth the 
elders’ way of behaving. In a democracy, 
where we cherish the hope that each genera- 
tion may stand on the shoulders of the pre- 
ceding generation and reach a higher level of 
civilization, the problem of determining what 
to teach our youth, and how to teach it, to 
make its members more effective citizens, is in- 
finitely more complex. 

One might naively assume that we would 
let youth be taught how our social institutions 
have developed. One finds, however, that the 
schools are required by the public to be very 
cautious in regard to even well-established his- 
torical truth. For instance, in the study of 
medieval Europe, where the roots of many 
of our social institutions may be found, the 
fact of the dominance of the Catholic Church 
must be more or less subordinated, or a furor 
will arise in preponderantly Protestant com- 
munities. In the study of American history, 
the fact that the Revolution was not regarded 
with enthusiasm by all the best people and 
that there was something to be said for the 
British side must be no more than lightly 
touched upon. The Constitution is too often 
explained as the gift of a mystical Santa 
Claus; if its human origin and use were more 
frankly taught, a more intelligent and durable 
loyalty might be assured. The righteousness 
of the anti-slavery movement in the middle of 
the last century is duly pointed out, but the 
collateral fact of an equally unjust economic 
serfdom in mill and factory, under the noses 
of the abolitionists, is evaded. 

The teaching of present realities in human 
relations may be appraised by an examination 
of current textbooks. In these, the titles, terms, 
salaries, and duties of the various public of- 
ficers are recited, while neither the real cen- 
ters of power nor certain large areas of the 
operation of local government are ordinarily 
discussed. Imagine what an uproar the teazh- 
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New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Kansas City would arouse in those cities! A 
distinguished student of government has said 
that “the counties of the United States are 
the most backward element of its government 
. ... the stronghold of the spoils system and 
of petty graft.” The voters of the next 
generation are not learning anything of that 
sort, however, about the counties of their own 
states. 

The lag of education behind reality is due 
in a large measure to the public. We shrink 
from the exposure of actuality to our children. 
We have interests, prejudices, and dogmas 
that we do not wish to submit to the analysis 
of searchers for truth. Nevertheless, the old 
concepts of private property, private contract, 
competition, and profit are being reinterpreted 
for an age of plenty and of large-scale col- 
lective enterprise. The coming generation 
must understand these trends and changes if 
it is to avert violent social conflict by in- 
telligent, orderly adjustments. 

We need to ask ourselves: Do we really 
want the citizens of tomorrow to be told the 
truth about the background of our social in- 
stitutions, or only such portions of it as may 
serve to rationalize these institutions as they 
are? Do we want the present social order with 
its virtues and defects, its tensions and con- 
flicts, to be examined in our schools, or shall 
we rule out controversial questions? 

We can—if we will—give our students a 
knowledge of the elements, forces, and ideas 
of the modern world. We can lead them to 
the frontiers of current social thinking and, 
with them, look beyond the horizon. 
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a youth conference recently, I was sur- 
prised to find my group composed of eager 
young people who not only presented facts but 
made the meeting pulsing and dynamic with 
the surge of personal feeling. The chairman 
whispered to me the explanation of the packed 
room: “We have so many here because they 
expect a big fight about the R.O.T.C.” The 
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youngsters felt keenly that they were living; 
that they were individuals whose ideas were 
beginning to have significance for the world. 


The academic situation offers a sharp con- 
trast to this meeting. In the classroom, large 
areas of thought are de-emotionalized in order 
that controversy may be avoided. As a re- 
sult, schools send out children without enough 
fire in their make-up, without any compelling 
loyalty to causes that hold promise for a bet- 
ter world. Administrators usually refuse to 
let teachers deal with realities or stimulate 
vivid discussions and penetrating fact-finding 
on the part of pupils. Effectiveness of teach- 
ing is judged primarily by class standing on 
objective tests, regardless of the price in in- 
feriority complexes such tests may exact from 
pupils. It is equally true that teachers are 
human and neglect the slow child’s flight from 
reality, emotional day-dreaming, and unsocial 
shyness and discomfort in working with 
others, as long as orderliness and quiet are 
maintained. If schools were conducted in 
accordance with the basic principles of mental 
hygiene, education would not be de-vitalized, 
as is too often the case now. 

In several directions teachers may not be 
as sensitive as mental hygienists desire. Chil- 
dren enter school daily filled with hopes and 
fears, desires and frustrations, worries and 
joys. At the breakfast table father may have 
expressed his fear of losing his job, Richard 
may have been bullied or teased on the way to 
school, Sally may not have been invited to a 
party she wanted to attend. Who can say that 
easing fears and worries, reestablishing con- 
fidence, healing wounds is less important than 
teaching the accomplishments of William the 
Conqueror or the subjunctive of irregular 
French verbs? 

No more than the pupil, does the teacher 
shed the skin of her life outside when she 
enters the classroom. Lack of a well-rounded 
avocational life, financial worries at delayed 
pay checks, the care of aged or infirm relatives, 
the frustration of strong sex drives, loneliness, 
failure to secure promotion—all these create 
emotional tension in teachers that simply can- 
not be kept out of the classroom. Perhaps it 
would help if contacts were provided between 
teachers and persons of sympathetic friend- 
liness outside the school. Perhaps principals 
or psychologists could help by making them- 
selves available on a strictly confidential basis 
for personal conferences in which teachers 
could “get it off their chests.” 


Some day, it is to be hoped, the school will 
be a place of zestful activity for teacher and 
pupil alike, a place of shared responsibility for 
the accomplishment of socially useful tasks, 
and a place of creative esthetic expression, as 
well as training-house where essential knowl- 
edges and skills are mastered. Meanwhile, 
teachers may promote greatly the mental 
health of their pupils by being more sensitive 
to the feeling side of life. 
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. . . Gleanings from thirty 
years in the classroom. 


FROM A SCHOOL TEACHER’S NOTE. 
BOOK 


Condensed from The American 
December, 1934 


Jeanie M. Frank 


ESTERDAY I READ THAT a high honor 

had come to an industrial leader of na- 

tional reputation. My heart leaped. His 
name had been familiar to me for years, but 
never before had I associated it with the 
small, silent, big-eyed boy who sat in my class- 
room more than thirty years ago. Then it oc- 
curred to me to run back through my notes, 
which I had kept through more than a genera- 
tion of teaching, to find his name, his record. 
I found a note I had sent to that boy’s mother 
by him. He had returned it to me with his 
mother’s signature as evidence that he had de- 
livered it. It was a scolding note—he would 
not cooperate in classroom projects, he was 
inattentive, careless. I had not trusted him 
to deliver it. No. His mother must sign it 
as proof. That, then, was my contribution 
to his life. I heard my inner voice repeating, 
“Maybe, if you had had a little larger under- 
standing—” 

There was a time when the potter turned 
one urn at a time, slowly, patiently, striving 
for perfection. Not so with us who teach in the 
public schools. The human clay passes on the 
belt endlessly, year after year, and we who 
teach merely touch it as it goes by. Perhaps 
we perfect its symmetry with deft pressure. 
Again, we mar it because we do not under- 
stand its design. ..... 

I had been going strong on the moral value 
of good literature. To my class I cited a youth 
in California who had written me that my 
guidance in reading had meant much to him. 
There was dead silence. Then one impulsive 
youngster spoke up: 

“If you mean Jack Adams, I wouldn’t say 
much about it, if I were you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, he’s in the penitentiary at San Quen- 
tin for embezzlement.” 

I said nothing more to the class. But, at 
least, I thought, I had given him companions 
to share his solitude—books. Yes. There was 
some consolation for me...... 

My state, like many others, requires birth 
certificates from pupils entering school. When 
I taught in the elementary grades, Richard 
came to me one morning with tear-stained 
cheeks and swollen eyes. 

“Teacher,” he sobbed, “I have lost it.” 

“Your lunch money?” I asked. His parents 
were pitifully poor. 

“The paper,” he cried. 

“What paper, child?” 

“Oh, teacher, I have lost my excuse for be- 
ing born.” 
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There are many children whose parents need 
an excuse for having borne them. It is well 
to require pupils to have birth certificates, but 
is it not more important to require parents 
to have a certificate of fitness for bringing 
children into the world? ..... 

Everything a teacher says or does in the 
classroom is remembered—for good or ill— 
by some child. It is so important for a teacher 
to be conscious and deliberate 

My philosophy of teaching is a thing of 
“rags and patches,” but I think it is workable. 
Here it is: 

The purpose of teaching is to show the 
pupil how to deal with life as we live it today. 

To accomplish this purpose, we must have 
well-provided school buildings, intelligent 
school trustees, and competent teachers. 

The teacher must understand that education 
consists in developing the finest natural tastes 
and talents in the youth, whether these be 
for scholarship, cabinet-making, wheat-grow- 
ing, toy-selling, surgery, the writing of poetry. 
Two or three years of high school mathematics 
should not be required of a girl intending to 
be a librarian, nor four years of Latin of a 
boy wanting to be a forest ranger. 

And, finally, the teacher should show the 
youngster the sense and purpose of what he 
is learning. 





... A human document from 


a clinical psychologist. 


RATS OR HUMANS 


Condensed from Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, November 1934 
Eleanor Rowland Wembridge 


HE CAMPUS buzzed with bewilderment. 
Two evening gowns had vanished from 
the clothes closet of a prominent senior, 
a diamond pendant had disappeared from the 
bureau of the junior class secretary, money 
had been left lying about in rooms and— 
presto!—was gone. The matter came to a 
head when the dean of women laid her hand- 
bag down for a moment and discovered, when 
she opened it later, that her jeweled watch 
had been spirited away. A faculty committee, 
hastily appointed to engage in detective work, 
proceeded to leave marked money invitingly 
about for anyone to take who felt inclined. 

A week later a breathless gymnasium as- 
sistant faced the president with a marked five 
dollar bill in his hand, given to him in pay- 
ment for boxing gloves. Traced, the bill was 
discovered to have come from the senior class 
president, a young man supposedly as upright 
as the Washington monument. He was a 
brilliant fellow who had earned his way 
through college by various types of work which 
gave him access to every building on the cam- 
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pus. Confronted with the bill, he protested 
his innocence vehemently. And then the dean’s 
watch was discovered under the boy’s mat- 
tress, and a collection of jewelry and girls’ 
clothing was found concealed about his room. 
The evidence was too overwhelming to be 
ignored. In lieu of prosecution the investigat- 
ing body agreed to take his note for $1200 to 
repay all losses, and the senior president was 
darkly dispatched into the world at large on 
the midnight train, and no more was heard 
from him—except rumors that floated back 
that he got a degree from another college, be- 
came involved in unspecified difficulties, and 
disappeared. He never paid his note. 

Even the most hardboiled professors sensed 
something seriously unstable in the fellow’s 
magpie thievery. Nevertheless, they did not 
want to be bothered further. It did not oc- 
cur to anyone to refer the thief to the psy- 
chologist; least of all did it occur to the psy- 
chologist. At the time, this gentleman was 
busy reading the proof on a paper on “Re- 
sponse to Cross-Rhythms of Bats With Cortical 
Lesions.” 

There were other strange episodes in the 
lives of certain students the girl who 
flooded the mail of her friends first with 
blackhand threats and then with ardent love 
letters from unknown admirers. The members 
of the psychology department were not con- 
sulted in the case and, indeed, would have been 
too busy for they were engrossed in a labora- 
tory study of a new door for a rat maze. 
Then there was the boy who assumed a hairy 
disguise and threw himself at women and 
children from behind trees at night until he 
was trapped by a posse of students. At this 
time the psychology assistant in the dormitory 
was writing a laborious paper on ‘‘Geometric 
Form Perception of the Walleyed Fish.” There 
were two other cases, similar in some respects 
to one another, that ended differently. One was 
that of a boy who suffered from the singular 
habit of making grimaces; unnoticed by the 
faculty he left college in an agony of humilia- 
tion. The other boy stuttered; he was per- 
mitted to remain for four years, writing his 
recitations instead of giving them orally. He 
graduated, as bad a stutterer as when he 
entered. The professor of psychology was shy 
and was opposed to interfering with human 
being’s emotional privacy. 

The professor was, however, proud of his 
department. Among the subjects investigated 
by his research workers were the following: 

“A New Concept of the Concept-Concept” 

“Behaviorism or Gestalt as the Explanation 
of Dot Perception?” 

“White Rats in Rotating Tunnels” 

“Transfer of Maze Technique to Gray Rats” 

The professor’s assistants are. considered 
able men—and their rats are in excellent con- 
dition. 
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OUK KUKAL SCHOOLS 


By Miss Ada Boyer 








A VIEW OF OUR WORK 


S OUR WORK as bad as we and others 

often think it? Now and then some wrath- 

ful teacher seizes her typewriter and with 
violence and vehemence rattles off a few thou- 
sand words to prove that we are the down- 
trodden of the world. That, of course, is one 
way to look at the work which is ours to do. 
There is another and a better way, and it most 
decidedly is not the exalted, effervescent way 
of the simpering ones who talk piously of 
“moulding lives of the nation,” “sacrificing 
ourselves,” “teaching for starvation wages 
that others may have the blessings of educa- 
tion” and all the other equally trite and usual- 
ly untrue things said of our work. Happily 
there is the middle course of putting our work 
upon the same plane as that of work done by 
others in other professions. Our work is hard 
enough to make us use every ounce of our 
physical, mental, and moral strength if we 
give it our best; it is easy enough so we need 
not fall exhausted; and, if we are willing to 
consider it honestly, it is work that has no 
more petty irritations, no more failures, no 
more successes than any other job. 

Let us stop awhile and review what others 
face daily in their work and then consider 
whether or not we would willingly change. 

The doctor had a waiting-room full of pa- 
tients when I dropped in. A telephone call 
came that sent him hurrying twelve miles out 
in the country to a sick woman. “She won’t 
pay; can’t pay; but she’s got six kids and I 
can’t let her die.” He went, leaving his pay- 
ing patients to drift over to the other doctor. 
Every small town practitioner knows the same 
thing: hours of labor, car expenses over bad 
roads to outlying farms, no pay. Anything 
in our work to match that? 

The nurse came home for vacation. She 
had gone into nursing to escape the curses of 
our profession: low wages, uncertain tenure, 
and grading papers. She told me of her work. 
“I went into it so I could meet people, live in 
the city, go places, do a great work. I come 
off duty rather tired, and yet I must prepare 
to be immaculate for next day. There is little 
time for visiting if I were not too tired to 
enjoy it. I would think myself in heaven if 
Thad your job.” Think of it! Just having to 
be in a stiffly starched dress day after day 
would be irksome enough: no playtime, no 
freedom, constantly humoring sick people, 
everlastingly obedient to superiors. Thank 


you, I prefer to poke knowledge into heads 
rather than fever thermometers into petulant 
mouths. 

My farmer brother and I were tramping 
around his corn one day last August. One had 
to be on a farm then to have that particular 
August leave an everlasting scar on one’s senjsi- 
bilities; and I pitied him as I thought of what 
he was facing, not the financial loss alone, 
but the failure of his high plans. “Here is 
my best corn,” and cheerfully he showed me 
a green, unhurt strip. “Maybe there'll be feed 
enough.” He had been seeing his best corn; I 
had been seeing the parched area. Nothing 
like that in our work, for we can start anew 
each day, putting yesterday’s mistakes be- 
hind; but with farming failure is failure for 
a whole twelve months, sometimes failure is 
gaunt want, seldom is it better than living 
next to the pauper line. And do you know 
what a farmer—a real farmer will say? 
“Well, guess I’ll put this in alfalfa this fall; 
didn’t have much corn.” Much! They did 
not have any corn. “Yeah, pretty bad; guess 
I’ll turn the hogs in on it.” Nothing more. 
If farmers went around squawking over their 
work the way a few of us do, the nation 
would starve while the farmer wailed. Talk of 
heroes! The average small grain farmer 
down here on his mortgaged eighty acres of 
Ozark cedar soil is the biggest hero I have 
ever met. Compared with his work, school 
teaching is like a picnic with the ants left out. 

Then stop to consider the stenographer’s 
work. She has her trials too, although per- 
haps they are not identical with ours; but 
grading papers is recreation, teaching arith- 
metic is pleasure, inculcating morals is de- 
light if one can compare it with sitting all 
day patiently tapping on a machine which is 
a deadly stupid thing compared with even the 
most exasperating hand-waving first grader. 
One stenographer wails because her work is 
too hard, too long, too monotonous; another 
tells me confidentially that she prefers grubby 
small boys to some of her office associates 
with whom she must mingle intimately wheth- 
er she will or not. Grubby small boys might 
not be so bad as they seem after all. 

We not only compare our work with others 
and see everyone else having an easy time, 
but we wail over our salaries. We have grown 
so used to saying we are underpaid that we 
actually think we are; but if we are honest, 
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There are many children whose parents need 
an excuse for having borne them. It is well 
to require pupils to have birth certificates, but 
is it not more important to require parents 
to have a certificate of fitness for bringing 
children into the world? ..... 

Everything a teacher says or does in the 
classroom is remembered—for good or ill— 
by some child. It is so important for a teacher 
to be conscious and deliberate 

My philosophy of teaching is a thing of 
“rags and patches,” but I think it is workable. 
Here it is: 

The purpose of teaching is to show the 
pupil how to deal with life as we live it today. 

To accomplish this purpose, we must have 
well-provided school buildings, intelligent 
school trustees, and competent teachers. 

The teacher must understand that education 
consists in developing the finest natural tastes 
and talents in the youth, whether these be 
for scholarship, cabinet-making, wheat-grow- 
ing, toy-selling, surgery, the writing of poetry. 
Two or three years of high school mathematics 
should not be required of a girl intending to 
be a librarian, nor four years of Latin of a 
boy wanting to be a forest ranger. 

And, finally, the teacher should show the 
youngster the sense and purpose of what he 
is learning. 
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Two evening gowns had vanished from 
the clothes closet of a prominent senior, 
a diamond pendant had disappeared from the 
bureau of the junior class secretary, money 
had been left lying about in rooms and— 
presto!—was gone. The matter came to a 
head when the dean of women laid her hand- 
bag down for a moment and discovered, when 
she opened it later, that her jeweled watch 
had been spirited away. A faculty committee, 
hastily appointed to engage in detective work, 
proceeded to leave marked money invitingly 
about for anyone to take who felt inclined. 

A week later a breathless gymnasium as- 
sistant faced the president with a marked five 
dollar bill in his hand, given to him in pay- 
ment for boxing gloves. Traced, the bill was 
discovered to have come from the senior class 
president, a young man supposedly as upright 
as the Washington monument. He was a 
brilliant fellow who had earned his way 
through college by various types of work which 
gave him access to every building on the cam- 
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pus. Confronted with the bill, he protested 
his innocence vehemently. And then the dean’s 
watch was discovered under the boy’s mat- 
tress, and a collection of jewelry and girls’ 
clothing was found concealed about his room. 
The evidence was too overwhelming to be 
ignored. In lieu of prosecution the investigat- 
ing body agreed to take his note for $1200 to 
repay all losses, and the senior president was 
darkly dispatched into the world at large on 
the midnight train, and no more was heard 
from him—except rumors that floated back 
that he got a degree from another college, be- 
came involved in unspecified difficulties, and 
disappeared. He never paid his note. 

Even the most hardboiled professors sensed 
something seriously unstable in the fellow’s 
magpie thievery. Nevertheless, they did not 
want to be bothered further. It did not oc- 
cur to anyone to refer the thief to the psy- 
chologist; least of all did it occur to the psy- 
chologist. At the time, this gentleman was 
busy reading the proof on a paper on “Re- 
sponse to Cross-Rhythms of Bats With Cortical 
Lesions.” 

There were other strange episodes in the 
lives of certain students the girl who 
flooded the mail of her friends first with 
blackhand threats and then with ardent love 
letters from unknown admirers. The members 
of the psychology department were not con- 
sulted in the case and, indeed, would have been 
too busy for they were engrossed in a labora- 
tory study of a new door for a rat maze. 
Then there was the boy who assumed a hairy 
disguise and threw himself at women and 
children from behind trees at night until he 
was trapped by a posse of students. At this 
time the psychology assistant in the dormitory 
was writing a laborious paper on ‘‘Geometric 
Form Perception of the Walleyed Fish.” There 
were two other cases, similar in some respects 
to one another, that ended differently. One was 
that of a boy who suffered from the singular 
habit of making grimaces; unnoticed by the 
faculty he left college in an agony of humilia- 
tion. The other boy stuttered; he was per- 
mitted to remain for four years, writing his 
recitations instead of giving them orally. He 
graduated, as bad a stutterer as when he 
entered. The professor of psychology was shy 
and was opposed to interfering with human 
being’s emotional privacy. 

The professor was, however, proud of his 
department. Among the subjects investigated 
by his research workers were the following: 

“A New Concept of the Concept-Concept” 

“Behaviorism or Gestalt as the Explanation 
of Dot Perception?” 

“White Rats in Rotating Tunnels” 

“Transfer of Maze Technique to Gray Rats” 

The professor’s assistants are. considered 
able men—and their rats are in excellent con- 
dition. 
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OUK KUKAL SCHOOLS 


By Miss Ada Boyer 








A VIEW OF OUR WORK 


S OUR WORK as bad as we and others 

often think it? Now and then some wrath- 

ful teacher seizes her typewriter and with 
violence and vehemence rattles off a few thou- 
sand words to prove that we are the down- 
trodden of the world. That, of course, is one 
way to look at the work which is ours to do. 
There is another and a better way, and it most 
decidedly is not the exalted, effervescent way 
of the simpering ones who talk piously of 
“moulding lives of the nation,” “sacrificing 
ourselves,” “teaching for starvation wages 
that others may have the blessings of educa- 
tion” and all the other equally trite and usual- 
ly untrue things said of our work. Happily 
there is the middle course of putting our work 
upon the same plane as that of work done by 
others in other professions. Our work is hard 
enough to make us use every ounce of our 
physical, mental, and moral strength if we 
give it our best; it is easy enough so we need 
not fall exhausted; and, if we are willing to 
consider it honestly, it is work that has no 
more petty irritations, no more failures, no 
more successes than any other job. 

Let us stop awhile and review what others 
face daily in their work and then consider 
whether or not we would willingly change. 

The doctor had a waiting-room full of pa- 
tients when I dropped in. A telephone call 
came that sent him hurrying twelve miles out 
in the country to a sick woman. “She won’t 
pay; can’t pay; but she’s got six kids and I 
can’t let her die.” He went, leaving his pay- 
ing patients to drift over to the other doctor. 
Every small town practitioner knows the same 
thing: hours of labor, car expenses over bad 
roads to outlying farms, no pay. Anything 
in our work to match that? 

The nurse came home for vacation. She 
had gone into nursing to escape the curses of 
our profession: low wages, uncertain tenure, 
and grading papers. She told me of her work. 
“I went into it so I could meet people, live in 
the city, go places, do a great work. I come 
off duty rather tired, and yet I must prepare 
to be immaculate for next day. There is little 
time for visiting if I were not too tired to 
enjoy it. I would think myself in heaven if 
Thad your job.” Think of it! Just having to 
be in a stiffly starched dress day after day 
would be irksome enough: no playtime, no 
freedom, constantly humoring sick people, 
everlastingly obedient to superiors. Thank 


you, I prefer to poke knowledge into heads 
rather than fever thermometers into petulant 
mouths. 

My farmer brother and I were tramping 
around his corn one day last August. One had 
to be on a farm then to have that particular 
August leave an everlasting scar on one’s senjsi- 
bilities; and I pitied him as I thought of what 
he was facing, not the financial loss alone, 
but the failure of his high plans. “Here is 
my best corn,” and cheerfully he showed me 
a green, unhurt strip. “Maybe there'll be feed 
enough.” He had been seeing his best corn; I 
had been seeing the parched area. Nothing 
like that in our work, for we can start anew 
each day, putting yesterday’s mistakes be- 
hind; but with farming failure is failure for 
a whole twelve months, sometimes failure is 
gaunt want, seldom is it better than living 
next to the pauper line. And do you know 
what a farmer—a real farmer will say? 
“Well, guess I’ll put this in alfalfa this fall; 
didn’t have much corn.” Much! They did 
not have any corn. “Yeah, pretty bad; guess 
I’ll turn the hogs in on it.” Nothing more. 
If farmers went around squawking over their 
work the way a few of us do, the nation 
would starve while the farmer wailed. Talk of 
heroes! The average small grain farmer 
down here on his mortgaged eighty acres of 
Ozark cedar soil is the biggest hero I have 
ever met. Compared with his work, school 
teaching is like a picnic with the ants left out. 

Then stop to consider the stenographer’s 
work. She has her trials too, although per- 
haps they are not identical with ours; but 
grading papers is recreation, teaching arith- 
metic is pleasure, inculcating morals is de- 
light if one can compare it with sitting all 
day patiently tapping on a machine which is 
a deadly stupid thing compared with even the 
most exasperating hand-waving first grader. 
One stenographer wails because her work is 
too hard, too long, too monotonous; another 
tells me confidentially that she prefers grubby 
small boys to some of her office associates 
with whom she must mingle intimately wheth- 
er she will or not. Grubby small boys might 
not be so bad as they seem after all. 

We not only compare our work with others 
and see everyone else having an easy time, 
but we wail over our salaries. We have grown 
so used to saying we are underpaid that we 
actually think we are; but if we are honest, 
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we know we receive more than many who 
work harder and longer. To me there comes 
vague memories of that same low salary cry 
from everyone who has mentioned the sub- 
ject during the past decade. The man who 
cleared six thousand a month, the colored 
woman who did the laundry, the girl in the 
cafeteria, the butcher, the baker and the shoe 
repair man will relate to you the same sor- 
rowful tale if you will tarry long enough to 
listen. All underpaid! Hence if we are really 
underpaid, we certainly have no corner on that 
particular misfortune. 

No one else has to go to school all the time 
is a favorite wail. We do have to attend oc- 
casionally; but since most workers receive 
only two weeks’ vacation while we have four 
weeks even after attending summer school, we 
certainly have no cause for complaint there. 
Very few professions offer the chance for 
constant advancement that ours does, for we 
work awhile and then study, then go back to 
apply what we have learned. Thus we keep 
up with new developments in our work. To 
me, it seems this is something to be appre- 
ciated since the true teacher is first of all a 
good student and enjoys acquiring more knowl- 
edge. Every summer many teachers who are 
quite secure in their qualifications attend 
school, proof enough that most of us do not 
consider the work a burden, but an oppor- 
tunity to break the routine of our daily lives 
and advance in our chosen work. There are 
many who would welcome our chance, and 
we long for their places. Even teachers should 
find a few blessings to count. 

Another wail is that there is less dignity 
in our profession than formerly. Admitting 
this to be true, what work has not lost its 
prestige along with the general fad for de- 
bunking? The banker is no longer held in 
repute; the lawyer, be he ever so honest, is 
labeled ‘‘crook” before he hangs out his 
shingle; the farmer is the ioke of the coun- 
try; no one hangs respectfully uvon the min- 
ister’s words: and even the editors are no 
longer feared. When the glamour is gone 
from the fireman, the plumber and the radio- 
repair man, why should we teachers weep and 
wail and gnash our white teeth if we are no 
longer able to lean on the grandeur of our 
profession? We lend dignity to our calling 
bv showing we can take our changed status 
along with other people who are identically 
situated. 

One young lady has made this bold state- 
ment, “‘I’d rather starve at something else, 
where at least I am free.” Where is anvone 
free? The housewife tied to a charmine home 
and cunning, demanding youngsters? The irl 
in the office hammering a typewriter all dav? 
The doctor goine any hour to anv case? The 
nurse working long hours and then finding 
longer hours whenvshe seeks vainly for work? 
The farmer vlowing and reanine as the weath- 
er wills? The statesman tied to the wheel 
of every volitical bandwagon? The wealthy 
woman who is forced to keen distasteful ap- 
pointments and engagements? Is anvone 
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free? The only person who has won a spot 
of freedom is the one who has learned to 
love his work whether it be holy-stoning a 
ship’s deck, driving a Model T, or instruct- 
ing young angels in the latest necessities of 
education. Teachers have no monopoly on 
serfdom; in fact, we are as near masters of 
our destinies as anyone. There is no le¢git- 
imate reason for thinking we have the worst 
life can offer. 

Nor am I trying to make teaching more 
pleasant than it is. To one who dislikes the 
work, it must be intolerable, since it is none 
too rosy for those who recognize it as their 
chosen work. If one dislikes children, or 
has no desire to impart knowledge, teaching is 
not for her; but if one must seek children in 
a group of people, if imparting knowledge is 
as natural as breathing, and if one enjoys 
working for and with others, then teaching is 


her work and should be followed, no matter | 
may take, | 


what pessimistic views others 
One’s best work is never failure even though 
the young teacher often feels that she has 
done nothing worthwhile. A_ well-educated, 
refined town girl taught one year in an over- 
crowded rural school. She quit teaching and 
lamented her failure. Still in that school to- 
day one can find the effects of her good Eng- 
lish, her music, and her gentle manners. Too 
bad that our profession must lose outstand- 
ing young people because they cannot face 
the first trying years of growing adapted to 
one’s work. After all, one does not reach the 
top of the ladder in a year or even two of 
any other work, why then do teachers expect 
to succeed at once? 

In all seriousness, I think teaching is try- 
ing to follow the Master teacher each day, no 
matter how sadly or badly we failed the day 
before. We must know the mountain peaks 
of glorious success and the deepest chasms of 
blackest failure before we can know that most 
of our work will be just the work of others— 
a rather satisfying average, produced under 
circumstances no more trying than we would 
know had we chosen any other work. 


IS CHEMISTRY WORTHWHILE? 


(Continued from Page 82) 
every Thursday morning at the activity hour. 
In these meetings interesting articles on the 
recent discoveries in the sciences are read an1 
discussed. 

The world about us is chemical in its nature. 
We cannot draw a breath without chemical re- 
actions taking place in our lungs. In fact, our 
bodies are chemical laboratories in which the 
most complicated reactions are taking place 
both while we wake and while we sleep. An 
elementary knowledve of chemistry is essen- 
tial to an understanding of what is going on in 
and about us. 

We are in a ranidly changing civilization 
and nearly all of these changes are chemical 
in their nature. If one is to keep up to date, 
and have an intelliment interest on what is 
going on in the world, at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of chemistry is a necessity. 
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ARLY IN OCTOBER a group of some 
E, twenty rural teachers of Pettis County 

met with the County Superintendent, Mr. 
C. F. Seotten, to discuss the formulating of 
projects to be used in connection with the sec- 
ond quarter’s work. With the State Course of 
Study as a guide, the work for the second quar- 
ter in every “A” class subject was carefully 
studied and from one to three problems cover- 
ing the outstanding points to be emphasized, 
were decided upon. Since a project is any 
problem carried to a successful conclusion, the 
word “Projects” was applied to these prob. 
lems. Some of them were to be done as group 
and some as individual work. 


It was planned to have the projects on dis- 


| play the middle of December, at which time 


the Teachers Institute was to be held for all 
county, city and high school teachers. 

The Institute was divided into three periods. 
During each period some five demonstrations 
were being given on different subjects so that 
each could select some subject of interest to 
him. 

Professor Huckins, a noted educator, tells in 
one of his books, of a minister who had prac- 
tically completed the preparation of a sermon 
in which he expected to prove that the schools 
attempt to teach so much today that they do 
not teach anything well. About that time he 
visited the annual school exhibit of his town 
for the first time. He went home and tore up 
his sermon. He said that the excellence of the 
work displayed convinced him once and for all 
that schools do teach things well. “Seeing is 
believing,” he said. 

I feel sure that if all my readers could have 
viewed the wonderful display of the projects 
exhibited at the Institute, they too would have 
felt as the minister felt when he returned 
home. 

Music and Arts Project 


Dr. Briggs, Director of Adult Education in 
Missouri says the aim of Adult Education is 
to provide for personal enrichment—to open 
various fields in which their leisure time may 
be spent. This was provided for in the music 
and art projects. 


Some criticize music and art and call them 
fads or frills. John Paul Jones says, “Music 
meets the seven cardinal principles of educa- 
tion, develops cooperation, coordination, and 
offers a general activity in a field other than 
athletics. The pupil receives the social value, 
development of personal talent, development 
of cultural tastes, general knowledge and ap- 
preciation of one of the finest, if not the finest, 
arts in the life of a man.” 

Cultural Reconstruction 

The ideals of American life and culture and 
the organization of American economics form 
the basic point of reference for American 
schools. So we say that a cultural reconstruc- 
tion is as equally great as economic recon- 
struction. 

We are entering a period which calls for 
economic and social planning on a scale never 
before experienced in American history. This 
is true for the Nation as a whole as well as 
for the state and local community. It calls for 
a shift in the emphasis upon citizenship qual- 
ities in the schools from those of individual- 
istic characteristics, so admired in competitive 
business and economic practices of the past, to 
those attitudes which favor the general wel- 
fare of society and to habits of cooperation and 
adaptation in an ever changing industrial so- 
ciety. 

Cooperation 

In a report to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Social Studies Commission makes 
the following statement: “If the school is to 
justify its maintenance and assume its respon- 
sibilities, it must recognize the new order and 
proceed to equip the rising generation to co- 
operate effectively, in the increasingly inter- 
dependent society and to live rationally and 
well within its limitations and possibilities.” 

Through these projects we tried to implant 
the idea of collective action upon the minds of 
these three hundred boys and girls who were 
working in groups over Pettis County. It is 
just as much honor to be a successful part of 
a group as a successful individual. If one pu- 
pil failed to do his part it caused trouble for 
the entire group. 

(Turn to Page 92) 
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we know we receive more than many who 
work harder and longer. To me there comes 
vague memories of that same low salary cry 
from everyone who has mentioned the sub- 
ject during the past decade. The man who 
cleared six thousand a month, the colored 
woman who did the laundry, the girl in the 
cafeteria, the butcher, the baker and the shoe 
repair man will relate to you the same sor- 
rowful tale if you will tarry long enough to 
listen. All underpaid! Hence if we are really 
underpaid, we certainly have no corner on that 
particular misfortune. 

No one else has to go to school all the time 
is a favorite wail. We do have to attend oc- 
casionally; but since most workers receive 
only two weeks’ vacation while we have four 
weeks even after attending summer school, we 
certainly have no cause for complaint there. 
Very few professions offer the chance for 
constant advancement that ours does, for we 
work awhile and then study, then go back to 
apply what we have learned. Thus we keep 
up with new developments in our work. To 
me, it seems this is something to be appre- 
ciated since the true teacher is first of all a 
good student and enjoys acquiring more knowl- 
edge. Every summer many teachers who are 
quite secure in their qualifications attend 
school, proof enough that most of us do not 
consider the work a burden, but an oppor- 
tunity to break the routine of our daily lives 
and advance in our chosen work. There are 
many who would welcome our chance, and 
we long for their places. Even teachers should 
find a few blessings to count. 

Another wail is that there is less dignity 
in our profession than formerly. Admitting 
this to be true, what work has not lost its 
prestige along with the general fad for de- 
bunking? The banker is no longer held in 
repute; the lawyer, be he ever so honest, is 
labeled ‘‘crook” before he hangs out his 
shingle; the farmer is the ioke of the coun- 
try; no one hangs respectfully uvon the min- 
ister’s words: and even the editors are no 
longer feared. When the glamour is gone 
from the fireman, the plumber and the radio- 
repair man, why should we teachers weep and 
wail and gnash our white teeth if we are no 
longer able to lean on the grandeur of our 
profession? We lend dignity to our calling 
bv showing we can take our changed status 
along with other people who are identically 
situated. 

One young lady has made this bold state- 
ment, “‘I’d rather starve at something else, 
where at least I am free.” Where is anvone 
free? The housewife tied to a charmine home 
and cunning, demanding youngsters? The irl 
in the office hammering a typewriter all dav? 
The doctor goine any hour to anv case? The 
nurse working long hours and then finding 
longer hours whenvshe seeks vainly for work? 
The farmer vlowing and reanine as the weath- 
er wills? The statesman tied to the wheel 
of every volitical bandwagon? The wealthy 
woman who is forced to keen distasteful ap- 
pointments and engagements? Is anvone 
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free? The only person who has won a spot 
of freedom is the one who has learned to 
love his work whether it be holy-stoning a 
ship’s deck, driving a Model T, or instruct- 
ing young angels in the latest necessities of 
education. Teachers have no monopoly on 
serfdom; in fact, we are as near masters of 
our destinies as anyone. There is no le¢git- 
imate reason for thinking we have the worst 
life can offer. 

Nor am I trying to make teaching more 
pleasant than it is. To one who dislikes the 
work, it must be intolerable, since it is none 
too rosy for those who recognize it as their 
chosen work. If one dislikes children, or 
has no desire to impart knowledge, teaching is 
not for her; but if one must seek children in 
a group of people, if imparting knowledge is 
as natural as breathing, and if one enjoys 
working for and with others, then teaching is 


her work and should be followed, no matter | 
may take, | 


what pessimistic views others 
One’s best work is never failure even though 
the young teacher often feels that she has 
done nothing worthwhile. A_ well-educated, 
refined town girl taught one year in an over- 
crowded rural school. She quit teaching and 
lamented her failure. Still in that school to- 
day one can find the effects of her good Eng- 
lish, her music, and her gentle manners. Too 
bad that our profession must lose outstand- 
ing young people because they cannot face 
the first trying years of growing adapted to 
one’s work. After all, one does not reach the 
top of the ladder in a year or even two of 
any other work, why then do teachers expect 
to succeed at once? 

In all seriousness, I think teaching is try- 
ing to follow the Master teacher each day, no 
matter how sadly or badly we failed the day 
before. We must know the mountain peaks 
of glorious success and the deepest chasms of 
blackest failure before we can know that most 
of our work will be just the work of others— 
a rather satisfying average, produced under 
circumstances no more trying than we would 
know had we chosen any other work. 


IS CHEMISTRY WORTHWHILE? 


(Continued from Page 82) 
every Thursday morning at the activity hour. 
In these meetings interesting articles on the 
recent discoveries in the sciences are read an1 
discussed. 

The world about us is chemical in its nature. 
We cannot draw a breath without chemical re- 
actions taking place in our lungs. In fact, our 
bodies are chemical laboratories in which the 
most complicated reactions are taking place 
both while we wake and while we sleep. An 
elementary knowledve of chemistry is essen- 
tial to an understanding of what is going on in 
and about us. 

We are in a ranidly changing civilization 
and nearly all of these changes are chemical 
in their nature. If one is to keep up to date, 
and have an intelliment interest on what is 
going on in the world, at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of chemistry is a necessity. 
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ARLY IN OCTOBER a group of some 
E, twenty rural teachers of Pettis County 

met with the County Superintendent, Mr. 
C. F. Seotten, to discuss the formulating of 
projects to be used in connection with the sec- 
ond quarter’s work. With the State Course of 
Study as a guide, the work for the second quar- 
ter in every “A” class subject was carefully 
studied and from one to three problems cover- 
ing the outstanding points to be emphasized, 
were decided upon. Since a project is any 
problem carried to a successful conclusion, the 
word “Projects” was applied to these prob. 
lems. Some of them were to be done as group 
and some as individual work. 


It was planned to have the projects on dis- 


| play the middle of December, at which time 


the Teachers Institute was to be held for all 
county, city and high school teachers. 

The Institute was divided into three periods. 
During each period some five demonstrations 
were being given on different subjects so that 
each could select some subject of interest to 
him. 

Professor Huckins, a noted educator, tells in 
one of his books, of a minister who had prac- 
tically completed the preparation of a sermon 
in which he expected to prove that the schools 
attempt to teach so much today that they do 
not teach anything well. About that time he 
visited the annual school exhibit of his town 
for the first time. He went home and tore up 
his sermon. He said that the excellence of the 
work displayed convinced him once and for all 
that schools do teach things well. “Seeing is 
believing,” he said. 

I feel sure that if all my readers could have 
viewed the wonderful display of the projects 
exhibited at the Institute, they too would have 
felt as the minister felt when he returned 
home. 

Music and Arts Project 


Dr. Briggs, Director of Adult Education in 
Missouri says the aim of Adult Education is 
to provide for personal enrichment—to open 
various fields in which their leisure time may 
be spent. This was provided for in the music 
and art projects. 


Some criticize music and art and call them 
fads or frills. John Paul Jones says, “Music 
meets the seven cardinal principles of educa- 
tion, develops cooperation, coordination, and 
offers a general activity in a field other than 
athletics. The pupil receives the social value, 
development of personal talent, development 
of cultural tastes, general knowledge and ap- 
preciation of one of the finest, if not the finest, 
arts in the life of a man.” 

Cultural Reconstruction 

The ideals of American life and culture and 
the organization of American economics form 
the basic point of reference for American 
schools. So we say that a cultural reconstruc- 
tion is as equally great as economic recon- 
struction. 
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When He Washed His Ears 


MY MA she frets me most to death, 
Sometimes it brings the tears; 

For she’s forever asking: 
“John, have you scrubbed your ears?” 


And then she makes me go right back 
And wash my ears—Oh Gee! 

It always makes the wash rag black 
And then she says: ‘‘Now see, 


“I told you, you had dirty ears.” 
From life she takes the joy 
’Cause if my ears weren’t black with dirt 
I wouldn’t be a boy. 
Alphabelle Daily, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


The Fairies Wash Day 


THE FAIRIES have a wash day just 
As sure as you are born. 

I found their clothes spread on the grass 
When I got up this morn. 


They looked like finest silken webs, 
All sparkling with the dew. 

I didn’t dare to touch them for 
They were so nice and new. 


But when the sun goes down tonight— 
Oh, my! what fun ’twill be, 
I'll hide and watch them gather in 
Their washing—don’t you see? 
Alphabelle Daily, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


The Whistler 


BROTHER BILL says I can’t whistle, 
’Cause I’m just a kid. 

But I’m gonta learn to do it 
’Zactly like he did. 


Here’s the way you pucker up your 
Mouth, and then you blow. 

Wonder what’s wrong with that whistle—- 
’Twont come out, you know. 


But I am sure it’s there all right— 
Underneath my tongue. 
Oh, boy! who says I can’t whistle— 
Lissen at ’er come, 
Alphabelle Daily, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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The Zoo 


HAVE YOU been to the Zoo? 
I’ve been, too! 


I saw the funniest things, 


The monkeys and the snakes with rings. 


I liked best of all 
The brown bears tall; 


And the queer little seal 
Who made a good meal 
From two little fish, 

And two more little fish, 


And two more little fish, 
’Til I thought, “He’s not 
Been very well taught 
By his mother.” 


Did you see the zebras, 
The giraffes and lions? 
Did you see the tigers 
Dressed up so fine? 


I’m sure you did, for I did, too, 

The day I visited the wonderful Zoo! 
Jeretta Malone, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Now I’m Six 
WHEN I WAS just a little girl 
Do you know what I'd do? 
I’d never take my medicine 
Without candy to chew. 
I’d never even sleep alone 
With just me in my crib— 
Someone had to feed me 
And I always wore a bib! 
If I’d fall and tear my clothes 
I’d never get a scold. 
Oh! Me! Sometimes I almost wish 
I wouldn’t be so old. 
Mary Hart, 
Valley Park, Mo. 


The Thimble 


I’M LEARNING to use a thimble! 
It’s very hard to do, 

But mother says I should use it 
To push the needle through. 


I think it’s so much easier 

To push it against the chair! 

The thimble is shiny and pretty 

But it’s nicer to play with than wear! 
Myrtle G. Burger, 
Washington, Mo. 
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Jasper National Park 


By Richard Wilbur 

LTHOUGH frequently dormant, there is 
Ain all of us the spirit of the pioneer; a 

response to the unspoiled wilderness. Man 
may build his towering buildings, lay count- 
less miles of track and roadway, but he can 
never rival Nature as architect of the moun- 
tain range, creator of the forest, or mother 
of the orchid. 

More and more Americans are turning from 
the complications and stress of daily life, when 
vacation time rolls around, to the simplicity 
and relaxation of places that man has changed 
but little from its original beauty. Such a 
place is Jasper National Park in Canada. Here 
more than five thousand square miles of mag- 
nificent mountains, glaciers, lakes and forest 
have been set aside as a wild playground. 
Here one may find solitude if he wishes, or 
the simple comforts of civilization in a set- 
ting of surpassing beauty. 

When the train from the East rolls into 
the little station of Jasper, Alberta, Canada, 
the visitor sees a little town still breathing 
of the frontier. He has come through miles 
of forest and seen little habitation. Trans- 
ported the twelve miles from the station to 
Jasper Lodge by the lakeside, he finds again 
a rustic simplicity of comfortable little cot- 
tages stretching along the shore from the 
main Lodge. He turns before he enters to 
register and looks for a moment at the white- 
crowned glory of Mount Edith Cavell, upon 
whose breast lies Angel Glacier, its white 
wings outspread. 

Jasper is a land of magnificent distances. 
Within its borders it holds mountain peaks as 
yet unexplored and unnamed. It boasts a 
varied richness of bird, flower, mammal and 
tree life and holds records of geological his- 
tory that are fascinating to read. From the 
main Lodge the visitor may go forth on foot, 
on horseback or by motor to visit many places 
of great beauty. His trail may lead into the 
beautiful Athabaska Valley and its gigantic 
peaks and great sprawling lowlands; or into 
the Tonquin country magnificent in its unex- 
plored Ramparts. He may take the trail to 
Maligne Lake, there to stay in the comfortable 
cabin and sit in awe as the sun sets and 
bathes the great range that embraces the lake 
in colors that defy the brush of the artist. 

If the visitor is venturesome he may venture 
into the Columbian Icefield where lies one of 
the largest ice sheets south of the Arctic. 
Or he may ride the trail over Shove] Pass 
where the tundra beneath his horse’s feet is 
soft and fragrant and dotted with Alpine wild 
flowers. 

Words, in fact, are prosaic material when 
used to describe the allure of this northwest- 
ern land for he who would find peace and 
great beauty. Here, however, is Canada’s gen- 
erous answer to the call of the outdoor lovers 
of an entire continent; it is a solemn pledge 
that the wilderness of untold centuries, the 
wilderness of the pioneers, shall not be de- 
stroyed. 
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RURAL PROJECTS 
(Continued from Page 89) 


Not only did these projects cali for coopera- 
tion of the pupils within one school but also 
for cooperation of all the schools of the County. 

It has been said that our teaching is too 
formal. Through these projects we have tried 
to make the work more creative. 

Another purpose of the projects was an at- 
tempt to enrich the curriculum. Formerly, the 
ideas which were carried out in the schools 
were those of the superintendent alone. The 
projects afforded opportunities for the teach- 
ers and pupils to add their ideas as well. 

Many opportunities for developing leader- 
ship, initiative and self-expression were given 
the pupils as they worked the various projects. 

Their civic responsibilities were impressed 
more clearly upon the minds of the students 
as they worked out the projects dealing with 
local, town and county government, as they 
did. 

Moral training was also provided for in the 
projects by the lives of great men in the va- 
rious professions of life. 

Since there are so many inventions which 
draw the Nations nearer together we must 
develop the spirit of internationalism rather 
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than nationalism. We attempted to do that by 
giving projects including world maps, show- 
ing world production of swine rather than the 
study of swine in our own United States; 
also in heroes from all parts of the world. 

At one time it was thought that the only 
heroes were those heroes of war. Today the 
aim is to stress the fact that heroes are those 
who render a service for mankind in times of 
peace also. These were provided for in the 
lives of Pasteur, Lister, Koch, Jenner, Trudeau 
and others. 

All were anxious to find what the pupils’ re- 
actions to the projects would be. It seems 
there were all kind of reactions—good, bad 
and indifferent. Before they were very far 
along, however, all were working enthusiastic- 
ally, trying to outdo other members of the 
group in amount of work, character and qual- 
ity of work done. 

While it cannot be denied that there was 
added work for teachers, it was a pleasure to 
work with pupils and to discover ideas and 
thoughts the various individuals had when 
such work came before them. The good which 
was derived more than offset in value the cost 
of the effort put forth, and I feel sure that 
every teacher would rather be accused of do- 
ing too much than too little. 
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J. RAY SCARBOROUGH WITH SILVER, 
BURDETT AND COMPANY 

Silver, Burdett and Company announces 
that Mr. J. Ray Scarborough has become as- 
sociated with that company and with Mr. 
W. Y. MeGaugh will represent its interests in 
Missouri. 

For the past eight years Mr. Scarborough 
has served as Director of High School Super- 
vision in the State Department of Education, 
and the Company expresses the hope that he 
while representing the interests of Silver, Bur- 
dett, may continue to function in the advance- 
ment of the educational welfare of the state. 

Mr. Scarborough will work in the southern 
part of the state, it is understood, and for 
some time, at least, will continue his resi- 
dence in Jefferson City. 


ATTENTION, SCHOOL BAND AND OR- 
CHESTRA DIRECTORS 
To School Band and Orchestra Directors: 

The directors of the State formed a perma- 
nent organization last month. Much good can 
be gotten from our organization, and we are 
starting by organizing our first State clinic. 
This clinic is to be held in Springfield next 
eee The exact date is to be determined 
ater. 





At present it is planned to be held on 


a Friday and Saturday, orchestra one day, 
and band the other. James Robertson, of 
Springfield, and T. Frank Coulter, of Joplin, 
are co-chairmen of the committee that is per- 
fecting plans for the clinic. Any ideas that 
you wish discussed at this clinic will receive 
attention if you send them to the co-chairman. 

It will take money to run this clinic and 
directors are urged to send their dues to the 
treasurer, James Robertson, High School, 
Springfield, Missouri. The dues are only $1.0u 
a year, and the ’34-’35 dues are already in 
arrears. Any director of a secondary high 
school, or state school is eligible to member- 
ship. Won’t you please remit as soon as pos- 
sible, all of you? 

It would be wise if all the districts of the 
state would perfect their districts along the 
lines of our state group. The appointed dis- 
trict chairmen should call the meetings and 
start organization. I should be glad to hear 
trom the district chairmen as to the progress 
made. 

If anyone wishes information about our new 
band and orchestra directors association, | 
shall be glad to inform him if he will write 
me in care of the Webster Groves High School. 

Clarence J. Best, President 
School Band and Orchestra Directors 
Association of Missouri 
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A BUSINESS COLLEGE THAT KNOWS 
BUSINESS 





Construction is now under way on this 
beautiful new Dining Hall at the Chillicothe 
Business College. The building will be the 
seventh on the business college campus and 
will be 62x72, of red mat-face brick and stone 
trim and will be strictly modern and fire- 
proof. Student labor is being used in the con- 
struction wherever possible, even the stone 
for the concrete work being quarried on one 
of the college farms and run through the 
school’s own rock crusher. The cost is esti- 
mated at $20,000.00 and it is expected to 
have the building ready for occupancy by 
early spring. 

Allen Moore, president of this institution, 
is to be congratulated on the management of 
the College. The fact that he has guided it 
through these troublous times with enough 
of reserve strength to add this beautiful 
building is in itself about the best recom- 
mendation that a business college could have. 





ART EXHIBIT HIGHLY APPRECIATED 


The exhibitions of drawing and design, as- 
sembled and circulated through the schools of 
Missouri by the art department of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association are much in 
demand. 

Early in the school year fourteen separate 
units of work, widely varied from that of the 
first grade elementary schools to that of the 
senior year of the University, were sent out 
upon the requests of the teachers and super- 
intendents. 

This art work has been traveling from place 
to place ever since, reaching 37 schools, be- 
ing exhibited two weeks in each, and passing 
on. In all, so far this year, they have been 
shown 50 times. 

These exhibitions represent the work for 
the Kansas City and St. Louis public schools, 
Greenwood training school of Springfield, 
Junior Museum of Springfield, Kirksville High 
School, the Teachers Colleges and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

The teachers and superintendents receiving 
the exhibitions have been very appreciative 
and have written numerous letters of com- 
mendation for the service. 

There is no cost except parcel post one way, 
so there is no reason why many more schools 
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Clarence J. Best, President 
School Band and Orchestra Directors 
Association of Missouri 
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A BUSINESS COLLEGE THAT KNOWS 
BUSINESS 
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for the concrete work being quarried on one 
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school’s own rock crusher. The cost is esti- 
mated at $20,000.00 and it is expected to 
have the building ready for occupancy by 
early spring. 

Allen Moore, president of this institution, 
is to be congratulated on the management of 
the College. The fact that he has guided it 
through these troublous times with enough 
of reserve strength to add this beautiful 
building is in itself about the best recom- 
mendation that a business college could have. 





ART EXHIBIT HIGHLY APPRECIATED 
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sembled and circulated through the schools of 
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souri State Teachers Association are much in 
demand. 

Early in the school year fourteen separate 
units of work, widely varied from that of the 
first grade elementary schools to that of the 
senior year of the University, were sent out 
upon the requests of the teachers and super- 
intendents. 
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to place ever since, reaching 37 schools, be- 
ing exhibited two weeks in each, and passing 
on. In all, so far this year, they have been 
shown 50 times. 

These exhibitions represent the work for 
the Kansas City and St. Louis public schools, 
Greenwood training school of Springfield, 
Junior Museum of Springfield, Kirksville High 
School, the Teachers Colleges and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

The teachers and superintendents receiving 
the exhibitions have been very appreciative 
and have written numerous letters of com- 
mendation for the service. 

There is no cost except parcel post one way, 
so there is no reason why many more schools 


NOW! A TRESSLER BOOK FOR 
EVERY GRADE 


NEW! Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler’s 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN ACTION: 
Four or two books for Grades 3 to 6. 
Ready this spring. 


Tressler and Shelmadine’s JUNIOR 
ENGLISH IN ACTION: Three books for 
Grades 7 to 9. 

INTRODUCTORY ENGLISH IN AC- 
TION: One book for Grades 7 and 8 for 
the six-year plan high school. 


“4 ™ . 
REVISED! | Tresster's ENGLISH 
IN ACTION: Two or four books for 
Grades 9 to 12. Ready this spring. 


D. C. HEATH AND CoMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ilino?s 

















TWo 
TIMELY INEXPENSIVE 


BOOKLETS 


which should be in the hands 
of every high school pupil 
GARNER & CAPEN’S 
NATIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM 
Covers the essential facts about the New Deal 
and the governmental agencies created to put it 
into practice. 28 pp. 


List Price 8c. Send_______-_-_-_copies. 


FAIRCHILD'S 
BUSINESS CYCLE AND 
THE NEW DEAL 
Covers the economic side of the aftermath of the 
World War and the depression, including the 
work of the Roosevelt Administration. 22 pp. 
List Price &c. Send copies. 


— — MISSOURI 
Gentlemen 
Please fill my order for these booklets as indi- 
cated above. 
Name --- 
School _-_- 
City & State - 
Bill to ~~ , mare 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ml. 
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should not have the benefit. For information 
and the list of exhibitions available write to 
Miss Deborah D. Weisel, Teachers College, 
Springfield, Chairman of the Committee. 





“ART FOR TODAY’S CHILD” 


The Association for Childhood Education 
will soon publish a new bulletin titled “Art 
for Today’s Child.” It is a thirty-two page 
bulletin containing a compact, practical expla- 
nation of how outstanding leaders in the field 
of art are teaching it to young children. 

“Art for Today’s Child” presents actual 
case studies which prove the value of art 
instruction for young children. It explains 
many, varied, teaching techniques which are 
being successfully used by prominent art in- 
structors, and contains a selected bibliography 
of the very latest books on art. Both the 
teacher in practice and the student in train- 
ing will find “Art for Today’s Child” interest- 
ing and helpful. 








BOOK REVIEWS 




















MY POETRY BOOK, An Anthology of Mod- 
ern Verse for Boys and Girls, Selected 
and Arranged by Grace Thompson Hufford 
and Laura Mae Carlisle in collaboration 
with Helen Ferris and illustrated by Willy 
Pogany. The introduction by Booth Tark- 
ington. Published by the John C. Winston 
Company. List Price, $2.50. 

This book is said to contain more copy- 
righted material than similar compilations of 
poetry; its list of authors most of whom are 
living, makes the truth of this statement evi- 
dent. The poems are classified under some 
sixteen divisions, as ““‘When Its Holiday Time,” 
“My Trees,” “My Flowers,” “My America,” 
“Just for Fun,” etc. 


WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARIES, 
Published by the John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 

These dictionaries comprise a series of three 
books, called “The Primary Edition.” “The 
Intermediate Edition,” and the “Encyclopedic 
Edition.” 

The primary and intermediate editions con- 
tain about 38,000 and 50,000 words respective- 
ly with definitions which are easily understood 
by children of the grades, and both are rich 
in illustrative materials. The definitions are 
clear and comprehensive and the illustrative 
sentences short and apt. The list prices are 


80 cts. for the primary and $1.20 for the inter- 
mediate. 

The Encyclopedic Edition is not improperly 
named for in addition to its regular diction- 
ary features of some 75,000 words its con- 
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tents include a dozen sections of useful refer- 
ence material arranged for easy access among 
which are the Essentials of English Grammar 
and a Dictionary of Scottish Words and 
Phrases. 

These books frequently revised have proved 
their exceptional value in thousands of schools 
and occupy a high position in the estimation 
of educators. 


THE HOW AND WHY LIBRARY—Three 
Volumes by Mrs. Eleanor Atkinson, pub- 
lished by the Palmer Publishing Company, 
Loveland, Colorado. 

This is a set of three delightfully illustrated 
and interestingly written volumes designed to 
present to children the “How and Why” of 
the common things of life. 

Volume One may be designated as stories in 
geography with a wealth of history and char- 
acter building material intertwined. 

Volume Two deals largely with nature study 
materials, carrying over from volume one a 
fascinating portrayal of the bewitchingly in- 
teresting things to be learned from materials 
all about us. 

Volume Three is devoted chiefly to science 
and industry and the how and why of com- 
mon things. 

The books have values for students of all 
ages but the simple language, the clear illus. 
trations and the narrative form presenting 
much of the material makes the volumes es- 
pecially valuable for children of the upper 
grades and junior high school levels. 

The set is sold at $14.75. 


YOU AND MACHINES is a most entrancing 
story of the machine in its relation to 
human welfare. It is published by the 
American Council on Education, written 
by Wm. F. Ogburn, Ph. D., of the Univer- 
sity of ‘Chicago, illustrated cartoonishly 
by F. G. Cooner and priced at 25c. 

Its purpose is to show what machines have 
done for and to people and to raise the prob- 
lem of adjustment to a machine age which 
has such vast possibilities for the welfare as 
well as the injury of man. 

It is a pamphlet which every high school 
pupil should read, and one which will stim- 
a serious thinking on the part of most of 
them. 


THE THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICc- 
TIONARY, By Edward L. Thorndike. 
23,281 defined words, 1610 pictures, 970 
pages. Published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company. List price $1.32. 

Here’s a book to fill a real need—a dic- 
tionary built for children by a man who knows 
as nearly as anyone knows what such a dic- 
tionary should be. In the preface Dr. Thorn- 
dike says, and in the dictionary he has fol- 
lowed this principle, “The ideal dictionary for 
a young reader is one which will help him 
to learn the meaning of any word he needs to 
understand, the spelling of a word he needs 
to write and the pronunciation of word he needs 
to speak.” 
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typical definition: mon ster 


Here is a ' 
(mon’ stér), 1. any animal or plant that is 


out of the usual course of nature. A huge 
sea animal or a cow with two heads is a 
monster. Animals having parts of different 
animals, such as a centaur, a sphinx or a 
griffin, are monsters. 2. person too wicked to 
be human. He is a monster of cruelty. 3. 
huge creature or thing. 4. huge. n., adj. 4. 

Note the space between syllables which gives 
the idea of syllabication without destroying 
the natural appearance of the word or con- 
fusing the child with a hyphen in an un- 
hyphenated word. The sounds of letters are 
indicated by the century method and examples 
are given at the bottom of each page. The 
most common use is defined first and each 
separate shade of meaning is illustrated by 
a sentence. The classification is indicated last. 
The figure at the close indicates how fre- 
quently the word is used, the “4” means that 
“monster” is found in the fourth thousand of 
the most frequently used words. We fail to 
see just what value this knowledge will be to 
the child directly, though the teacher may 
occasionally find value in the knowledge. 

Altogether the dictionary is a contribution 
to learning and a worthwhile addition to the 
tool kit of effective teaching. 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00—21/,x31/ 


Send original photo, without mount if possible, 
together with dollar bill. Original returned 
intact with reprints. 


TWIN CITY PHOTO MILL 


Box 2077. Minneapolis, Minn. 






ing, mention this magazine. 





New Seatwork Material for Lower Grades 


Each sheet a master copy printed ip hectograph ink, 
ready to reproduce from 50 to 75 copies on any 
gelatin duplicator. Practical and economical time- 
savers. Wide assortment of subjects: Reading, Ist 
and 2d grades; “‘My bird Book,” 2d to 5th nw 


““My Eskimo k,”’ 3A to 5th grade; Holidays of 
the Year, 2A or 3B; Numberland Fun, Ist grade; 
ABC Pre-Primer; “‘My Indian S300k,”" 2A or 3B; 
Arithmetic, 2d and 3d grades; Phonic Moviegram 
(not duplicating). Money back if not delighted after 
seeing ks. Write for catalog and free sample 
page. Specify grade. 
Morgan-Dilion & Company 
5154 N. Clark &t., Dept. &, Chicago, Ill. 





A BOOK ON CITIZENSHIP 

American Citizenship has been printed by 
the Yale University Press for the Aline 
Brothier Morris Fund for distribution in the 
Adult Education Field. This booklet pictures 
the governmental structure in outline for the 
use of new citizens, and it is designed to 
further the appreciation of American citizen- 
ship. Requests for free copies should be sent 
to the Aline Brothier Morris Fund, 76 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
TRAVEL and EARN 
a pleasant and profitable vacation 
Write or wire 
J. M. LAMB, LOVELAND, COLO. 


























OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


TEACHERS AGENCY Teacher placement this past year showed a marked 


improvement. In the elementary school field, there 
is a great demand for excellent teachers with de- 
grees. Many High Schools are asking for teachers 
with Master’s Degrees. Enroll early. When writ- 


Address 1200 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 











ALBERT 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


49th Year—Large and alert 
Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Critics, High 
School, Elementary, and Special Teachers. 
over 100%. 
E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., New York; Alta B. Collier, 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


Placement Bureau for 


Business up 


Folder free. ‘‘Correspondent’’ Agencies 














Teacher outlook 


is unquestionably | 


the best since 1929. 





HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


We placed many more 
teachers in 1934 than in 
1933. We expect another 
big year in 1935. Write. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Remember to register early with 
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the position you prefer. Write for 
information. 
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should not have the benefit. For information 
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ENTIRELY DIFFERENT—INTERESTING—HELPFUL 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
HOW TO KEEP 
YOUR JOB 
By MAHLON N. WHITE 
BE WISE ABOUT YOUR JOB 
A frank discussion of important Personal, Social and Civie problems that 
confront every school teacher in these modern times. Particularly adapted 
to teachers in towns under 10,000 population, to the new school teacher and 
to rural instructors. 
Included are such important topies as: 
Selection of Boarding House Chaperoning the Class Picnic 
Affiliation With a Church Heart to Heart Talks With Students 
School Directors’ Children Importance of Buying At Home 
Women Teachers Dating Town Boys | Question of a Teacher’s Politics 
Men Teachers Dating School Girls Teaching in Your Home Town 
Inter Faculty Dating Remaining in One School System 
Proper Attire For Woman Teacher Attitude Toward Rumors Concerning 
Proper Attire For Man Teacher Morals 
Psychology of the Barber Shop Boys | The New Teacher Comes To Town 
Contributions to Civic and Charity | The Pie Supper Problem 
Funds Wanted: A Raise in Salary 
Should A Talented Teacher Give Readings and Recitations For Town Organ- 
izations? 





Are Cigarettes, Dancing, High-balls, in Moderation Taboo for Teachers? 





This book was written by Mahlon N. White, a newspaperman ‘‘who has seen 
teachers hired and fired with equal regularity and injustice to all.’’ The 
author makes this statement: ‘‘Regardless of a teacher’s capability, scholastic 
rating or class room achievements when the hour arrives for the renewal of 
the contract these important qualifications are often times overshadowed by 
an insignificant breach of etiquette that the teacher has at some time unknow- 
ingly committed during the school year or even in vaeation time.”’ 

Your copy of ‘‘School [Enterprise Pub.Co.”  - #& © — 
Teachers How To Keep , Warsaw, Mo. 


Your Jobs’’ will be sent to Money order | 

you post paid for 50 cents | Find enclosed | Check i sain semeeaemnneameieens 
or in lots of 3 or more to {for which please send Sseobeed copies of “School Teach- 
one address at the rate of lers: How To Keep Your Jobs” to the following address: 
3 for $1.00. I a siaccthcisn sii: ner tees diartoaintinnenin aihccpibebiineagianmulateniiaiel 
Enterprise Publishing Co. | NE DI niin teen ncincnecncneypmeevacwnnnne 


Warsaw, Missouri { ee sitiigneptainiani naan emenitinate etm aniareceaiimsanttirt 
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the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 








| | Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 








Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 
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rating or class room achievements when the hour arrives for the renewal of 
the contract these important qualifications are often times overshadowed by 
an insignificant breach of etiquette that the teacher has at some time unknow- 
ingly committed during the school year or even in vaeation time.”’ 

Your copy of ‘‘School [Enterprise Pub.Co.”  - #& © — 
Teachers How To Keep , Warsaw, Mo. 


Your Jobs’’ will be sent to Money order | 

you post paid for 50 cents | Find enclosed | Check i sain semeeaemnneameieens 
or in lots of 3 or more to {for which please send Sseobeed copies of “School Teach- 
one address at the rate of lers: How To Keep Your Jobs” to the following address: 
3 for $1.00. I a siaccthcisn sii: ner tees diartoaintinnenin aihccpibebiineagianmulateniiaiel 
Enterprise Publishing Co. | NE DI niin teen ncincnecncneypmeevacwnnnne 


Warsaw, Missouri { ee sitiigneptainiani naan emenitinate etm aniareceaiimsanttirt 


























HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 








| | Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 








Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 


— — 



























































NEW COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
‘Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Newness Interest Beauty 

The books open a new era for progressive teachers of geography. 

Old fashions, even when camouflaged by new editions, are being dis- 
carded for the modern ideals of this new series. 

In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in sub- 
stance as well as in dress is an accomplished fact, for the series is new in 
every sense. 

Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. 
Every page shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how 
to make geography interesting to children. 

And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving typog- 
raphy, skillful selection and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new 
standards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 

















